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Former bookstore employee 


wanted for armed robbery 
Still no arrests in last months JHU Federal Credit Union theft 
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Writing Sems professor Mark Crispin Miller will teach at NYU next year. 


Miller leaves JHU with 
memories, resentment 


Former Writing 
Seminars chatr, 
media scholar heads 
for teaching position 
at NYU 


~~ “BY DOUGLAS STEINKE 


News-Letter Staff 


After Mark Crispin Miller teaches 
his last workshop in non-fiction prose 
this semester, he will bid farewell to 
The Johns Hopkins University. 

Miller, alongtime professor in The 
Writing Seminars department, anda 
nationally recognized media scholar, 
has accepted a position at New York 
University in part because he believes 
that his colleagues turned against 
him, and because the university’s ad- 
ministration chooses to operate the 
way it does. 

“The immediate problem was that 
my colleagues, much to my surprise 

and dismay, went to [Provost and 
Vice President for Academic Affairs] 
Steven Knapp and told him not to 
fundanother position in non-fiction. 
That was after we had already met 
twice as a department,” Miller said. 

Miller sought to expand the 
department’s course offeringsin non- 
fiction by adding another full-time 
professor, he said. When that didn’t 
happen, he stepped down as chair of 
the department and decided to move 

to NYU. 

Provost Stephen Knapp said he 
thought Miller was looking to add 

more than just the one full-time posi- 
tion. 

“J don’t recall the specifics,” 
Knapp said. “It wouldn’t be useful to 
reconstruct the sequence of the dis- 
cussion.” 

Author Stephen Dixon, a profes- 
sor in The Writing Seminars, said the 
department definitely told Miller to 
push for the new position in non- 


fiction. 


“T didn’t think he’d get it, but I do 
specifically remember the meeting 
where we told him to go ahead,” 
Dixon said. “I wasn’t one of the ones 
who reneged, but if the majority of 
the department decided against go- 
ing ahead with it, then I had to go 
along with them.” 

Miller wasalso upset about WJHU, 
the public radio station that the uni- 
versity operates. He faults the uni- 
versity for not taking more responsi- 
bility with the station. 

“Tt was terribly frustrating,” said 
Miller, formerly a frequent guest on 
one ofthestation’s shows. “Theboard 
of directors chooses to have no con- 
trol over the station.” 

Despite these disappointing mo- 
ments, Miller has some fond memo- 
ries of his years at Johns Hopkins. As 
a graduate studentin the 1970s, Miller 
organized the weekend film series that 
is still run by students today. More 
recently, he organized a Shakespeare 
film series with the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art. 

Miller, who holds degrees from 
Northwestern and Johns Hopkins, is 
the author of Boxed In: The Culture of 
TV (Northwestern University Press, 
1988), Seeing Through Movies (Pan- 
theon Books, 1990) and Mad Scien- 
tists (forthcoming from Norton). He 

Continued on Page A5 


BY JENNY MU 
News-Letter Staff 


The Community of Lights celebra- 
tion arrived on the Homewood cam- 
pus on Monday, December 1, 1997, 
to illuminate areas of campus near 
North Charles Street. 

President Brody and his wife 
Wendy conducted an illumination 
ceremony in front of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower Library at 5:15 p.m. on 
Monday to initiate what he hopes to 
become an annual tradition. The top 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


A warrant has been issued for the 
arrest of a former employee of the 
campus bookstore in conjunction 
with the recent armed robbery of the 
Johns Hopkins Federal Credit Union. 

Authorities have issued a warrent 
for Donald Poindexter, an employee 
in 1992 atthe Barnes and Noble book- 
store, located in the basement of 


Gilman Hall just a few feet away from 
the Federal Credit Union. “It’s com- 
mon knowledge that he worked here 


AIDS quilt blankets 
Levering Union lobby 


years ago,” said one employee at the 
bookstore, who chose to remain uni- 
dentified. 

The robbery occurred in the early 
morning of November 17, whenasus- 
pect matching the description of 
Poindexter threateneda Credit Union 
employee with a knife just as she was 
preparing to open the office for busi- 
ness. He forced her to open the vault 
and remove an undisclosed amount 
of currency before he fled the scene of 
the crime. 

It is unclear at this time what evi- 
dence authorities have of Poindexter’s 
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Johns Hopkins students got to view a portion of the AIDS quilt iast week. 


BY DIMITRI VARMAZIS 
News-Letter Staff 


On December 1, a portion of the 
AIDS Memorial Quilt that blanketed 
the Washington Mall last year was 
hosted in the main lobby of Levering 
Union. The entire quilt weighs 50 tons 
and can cover fifteen football stadi- 
ums, but the portions on tour that 
visited Hopkins focused on symbol- 
ism rather than size. 

“The problem with Hopkinsis that 
people are apathetic. The AIDS Quilt 
is here so people can see a memorial 
to individuals. It should strike people 
more clearly than pamphlets,” sur- 
mised Karen Hemein, who was one 
of the people responsible for making 
Hopkins a stop on the quilt’s tour 
across the nation. “It’s a more per- 
sonal experience,” she added. 


Homewood lights up 


of the library building facing North 
Charles Street was decorated with 
Christmas lights, festive outlines and 
amakeshift tree which waslit by Mrs. 
Brody after a brief speech. 
Although the afternoon was bit- 
terly cold and windy, many were in 
attendance during the ceremony. 
This celebration is the University’s 
contribution to the Greater 
Homewood area’s Community of 
Lights which was begun by the 
Greater Homewood Renaissance in 


Continued on Page A4 
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LPr: is di sgh easy to ‘ge when there ‘s no Santa in it! 





The quilt itself is a compilation of 
3 by 5 panels created by the friends 
and family of AIDS victims. Cur- 
rently, there are 43,000 panels, and 
the names on the quilt represent 21 
percent of all U.S. AIDS deaths. 
Hemein expounded on the impor- 
tance of those panels. “Someone put 
their heart and soul into them. Some 
of the people on that quilt we knew; 
some of them were Hopkins gradu- 
ates. Each panel is important because 
it tries to show that these victims 
weren’t statistics.” 

The quilt first appeared at Hopkins 
several years ago at the Baltimore 
Museum of Art. Since then, in the 
past seven years, it has appeared on 
campus twice. 

This year, the quilt’s return was 
due to the cooperation of several cam- 
pus organizations, notably the Health 
& Wellness Center, DSAGA, and the 
Office of Student Activities, headed 
by Bill Smedick. 

“Along with the quilt, Hopkins is 
having other activities that run con- 
currently in order ta promote aware- 
ness,” explained Smedick. “The Of- 
fice of Residential Life is playing the 
AIDS awareness movie And the Band 
Played On at E-level. Also, Susan 
Moore at the Health Center is pro- 
viding confidential AIDS testing to 
students.” 


Homewood 
shops 


delayed. 


BY BRYANT PARK 
News-Letter Staff 





The renovation of the Homewood 
Apartments may continue well into 
the next semester despite its sched- 
uled completion in the fall of 1997. 
Although most of the residential por- 
tions have been constructed, the de- 
velopment of the Homewood Mall 
carries on. 

According to Student Council 
President Matthew Schernecke, the 
primary aim was to have the residen- 
tial portion ofthe Homewood open in 
time for students to move in. This was 
narrowly achieved in September 1997. 

Continued on Page A4 


involvement. FBI agent Michelle 
Moyer declined to comment on any 
developments in the case, but did 
confirm that they were searching for 
Poindexter. JHU Director of Security 
Ron Mullen also verified that 
Poindexter was the main suspect. 
“The Federal Magistrate has issued 
a warrant for his arrest,” said Mullen. 
“And to get a warrant, you have to be 
able to establish probable cause.” Al- 
though he did not speculate on how 
close authorities were to capturing 
the suspect, he did suggest that 
progress had been made in the case. 
No motives have been suggested 
yet, although Mullen insists that the 
incident was “an anomaly.” Never- 
theless, locks have been changed in 
Gilman and security procedures have 
been stepped up around campus. 
Mike Mesta, president of the Credit 
Union, said he hoped the extra mea- 
sures would continue “indefinitely.” 
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Faden 
discusses 
bioethics 


BY MICHAEL B. MILLER 
News-Letter Staff 


Ruth R. Faden addressed the con- 
troversy over patients’ consent to ex- 
perimental treatment and other topics 
in bioethics in her November 6 
speech. 

Faden, the director of The johns 
Hopkins University Bioethics Insti= 
tute, delivered the keynote address at 
the annual joint meeting of the Ameri-. 
can Association of Bioethics, the So-: 
ciety for Bioethics Consultation and 
the Society for Health and Human 
Services. The joint meeting ran fromy 
November 5-9. 

This year, the theme was “Visions 
for Ethicsand Humanities ina Chang~" 
ing Healthcare Environment.” : 

Faden’s address focused on the: 
limits of consent requirements for. 
research and issues of justice in medi= 

Continued on Page A5 





Go directly to jail 


JHU profs visit MD 
prison for study 


BY MICHAEL SACHDEV 
News-Letter Staff 


Pier Forniand Giulia Sissa are go- 
ing to jail for having good manners. 

The two Johns Hopkins profes- 
sors will visit the Jessup, Maryland 
Correction Institute on December 8. 
The visit is part of the Johns Hopkins 
Civility Project, a series of activities 
aimed at determining the importance 
of civility, manners and politeness in 
American society. 

Forni, a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Hispanic and Italian Studies, 
and Sissa, chair of the Department of 
Classics, founded the project after 
years of sharing personal observa- 
tions of American society. 

“We are both non-Americans,” 
Sissa explained. “We talked about the 
country and the university. What is 
banal and routine to Americans ap- 
pears in a different light to us.” 

According to Forni and Sissa, in- 
creasing discussion on values, cour- 
tesy and manners has come to the 
forefront of the public arena. A U.S. 
News and World Report survey pub- 
lished in April 1996 mirrored these 
observations, linking violence and 
and division of the national commu- 
nity to a decay in civility in contem- 
porary America. 

For this reason, Forni and Sissa 
felt it would bea good idea to reassess 
civility in academic terms. 
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|| MTV visits JHU 


“It was an interest of ours and 


something we thought would be — 


timely,” Fornisaid. “Doctor Sissaand 


Ihoped to combine our departments- | 


and interests in a project we could . 


pursue together.” 


In addition to the upcoming visit. - 
to the prison, the project involves an. - | 
undergraduate course taught by both, - ... 
Forniand Sissa called “Civility, Man== ~-— 
y mt 


ners and Politeness: 


Multidisciplinary Perspective.” Forni: ~ 
and Sissa have also planned trips to! 
Baltimore’s Patterson High School: . 
and the Johns Hopkins Medical Inz. : 


stitutions to create opportunities for. 


contact between the university and) ~ 


city institutions and to give policy® 
suggestions at these institutions as” 
necessary. : 
“We chose the prison, high school: 
and hospital because we wanted to. 
find out the relevance of the notions; 
of civility and manners in these! 
places,” Forni said. tee 
According to Sissa, manners are: 
important in society because they: 
enable people to avoid violence. Forni: 
and Sissa thought a prison would bes a 
challenging place for the idea of mane, 
ners. e 
“Prisonisa place that is conducive: 

to violence, due to the closeness of 
the inhabitants and their own ten= 
dencies,” Sissa explained. “Manners 
are about controlling aggression.” 
Designed in coordination with the. 
Maryland Correctional Education. 
Libraries, workshopsat the prison will 
explore codes of prison and non. 
prison behavior. oe 
Continued on Page A5 
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NATIONAL & WORLD 


Albright to meet 
Netanyahu, Arafat |policy changes 


BY BARRY SCHWEID 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON-Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright will hold 
back-to-back meetingsin Europe this 
week with Israeli Prime Minister Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu and Palestinian 
leader Yasser Arafat. 

Her aim is to prod the two sides 
into productive negotiations over the 
future of the West Bank. Albright 
made a similar attempt last month 
with the two Mideast leaders, but the 
slowdown in peacemaking persists 
although the Israeli Cabinet on Sun- 
day approved, in principle, ceding 
more territory to the Palestinian Au- 
thority. 

Albright this time will meetin Paris 
on Friday with Netanyahu and in 
Geneva, Switzerland, on Saturday 
with Arafat, the State Department said 
in an announcement Tuesday. 

She already has a trip to Africa 
scheduled for next week and is likely 
to fly to Ethiopia, the first stop, di- 
rectly from Geneva. 

Israel’s decision to give up more 
land drew subdued approval Mon- 
day from the State Department. “We 
view the Israeli government’s deci- 
sionin principle to move forward with 
the further redeployment as a step in 
theright direction,” spokesman James 
P. Rubin said. 

“Now we are going to have to look 
at the substance and see how far it 
goes,” he said. Ina gradual ratcheting 
up of pressure on Israel, the White 

. . House and the State Department last 
_- month registered their impatience 
with the slow pace of peacemaking. 

Besides another Israeli withdrawal 

~ -on the West Bank, which is due under 





-. BY KATHY GANNON 
-- Associated Press 


~ - » ISLAMABAD, Pakistan-Prime 

- - Minister Nawaz Sharif suspended 

--. Pakistan’s chief justice Tuesday- 

- prompting the president’s surprise 

+ resignation andendinga political feud 

_-- that had raised fears of an army take- 

~ + over. 

- _ . President Faroog Ahmed Leghari 
quit rather than appoint a replace- 
ment for his ally, Chief Justice Sajjad 

- Ali Shah. He then bitterly accused 
Sharif of trying to grab sole power. 

Sharif wanted to bean “elected dic- 
tator,” consolidating all power in Par- 
liament and emasculating the 
country’s other institutions, specifi- 
éally the Supreme Court, Leghari told 
a news conference. 

. “I took the oath to protect the con- 
$titution, and I leave this office to up- 
hold it,” Leghari said. 

* The 2-week-old crisis arose out of 


Microsoft contest lets 
‘students win big 


eee re cewur ewe 


: 10 students will have the chance 
"to win $2500 each through a collabo- 
aative scholarship offered by 
"Microsoft Money 98 personal finance 
‘management software and FastWEB, 
‘the largest free scholarship search on 
‘the Internet. 

The Money 98 Scholarship Con- 
\test tests college students 18 or older 
‘by requiring them to “submit an es- 
‘say ofno more than 500 words on the 
‘importance of maintaining financial 
' stability during college and how they 
‘believe Money 98 Financial Suite can 


thelp them make smart financial de- 


‘cisions,” according toa press release. 
+ Other tasks await the winning stu- 
‘dents. They will also have to answer 
\five Microsoft Money 98 Financial 
\Suite product-related questions. The 

ine for submissions is Decem- 
31, 1997. Winners will be noti- 
fied by e-mail as well as by snail mail. 
Complete contest rules are avail- 
le at http://www.microsoft.com/ 
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‘New Gazette editor 
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The university-sponsored news- 






a" paper The Gazette has a new editor. 
|. Lois Perschetz has taken the post. 
{She succeeds Steve Libowitz, who 
eS ‘became the director of News and In- 


the Oslo agreements with the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization, 
Albrightis demanding that Israel stop 
expanding Jewish settlements on the 
West Bank, Jewish neighborhoods in 
east Jerusalem and its outskirts and 
to hasten negotiations with Arafat on 
a Palestinian state and the future of 
Jerusalem. 

Last month, on her way to the Per- 
sian Gulf and South Asia, Albright 
met in London with Netanyahu and 
in Berne, Switzerland, with Arafat. 

Netanyahu, meanwhile, was not 
given the meeting with President 
Clinton that he wanted while ona trip 
to the United States, and no meeting 
is scheduled at least for the remain- 
der of the year, Israeli officials said. 

Initially, they had hoped the prime 
minister would call on Clinton early 
next week. 

Albright “will be following up on 
recent meetings with both leaders in 
her continuing effort to find a way to 
put the Middle East peace process 
back on track,” the announcement 
said. 

Earlier, the Clinton administration 
advised Israel and the Palestinian 
Authority to stop talking about uni- 
lateral takeovers on the West Bank 
and deal with the territory’s future at 
the negotiating table. 

Reacting to Arafat’s statement that 
he would declare independence in 

1999 and an Israel warning that it 
would annex part of the West Bank if 
he did, Rubin said that “none of this 
rhetoric is very helpful to the peace 
process.” 

Statehood and borders should be 
decided by the two sides in negotia- 
tions, Rubin said, and “no oneshould 
be preempting any of those issues.” 


a fierce dispute between Sharif and 
Shah over expanding the Supreme 
Court that had split the judiciary and 
Parliament and cast the army chief in 
the unlikely role of mediator. 

With neither side in the feud show- 
ing signs of backing down, some had 
feared the army-which ruled Paki- 
stan for 25 of its 50 years-would step 
in to end the bickering by once again 
seizing power. 

However, this time the army did 
not signal a willingness to send in the 
tanks, instead releasing a statement 
disavowing any political ambitions. 

“The army stands cohesive, apo- 
litical and determined to serve the 
best interests of the nation,” said the 
statement released last week. 

For the past two days, army Chief- 
of-Staff Gen. Jehangir Karamat had 
shuttled between the feuding leaders, 
trying to broker a solution. 

The last elected government to be 
overthrown was in 1977. Military dic- 
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Gephardt calls for |Education on evolving 
malaria is crucial 


BY DAVID ESPO 
Associated Press 


WASHINGTON-Sketchinga “new 
progressivism for a new century,” 
House Democratic leader Dick 
Gephardt said Tuesday the nation 
needs stronger economic growth, a 
higher minimum wage and expanded 
health care protections for struggling 
working families. 

“For most Americans the status quo 
isn’t working,” Gephardt said in a 
speech that aides said was intended to 
spark a debate among Democrats as 
they develop policies in advance of 
elections in 1998 and 2000. 

“These are certainly not the worst 
of times. But they are also not the best 
of times,” Gephardt said. 

“In many ways, they are the most 
stressed of times.” His remarks were 
prepared for delivery at Harvard 
University’s John F. Kennedy School 
of Government, and released by his 
office. 

Gephardt also called for a national 
debate with Republicans over a fairer 
and simpler tax system. 

But unlike House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich and other Republicans who 
are considering a proposal to elimi- 
nate the so-called marriage penalty in 
the income tax, the Missouri Demo- 
crat did not call for any broad-based 
tax cuts in the coming year. 

Gephardt, 56, used his speech to 
draw distinctions not only with con- 
gressional Republicans, but also with 
members of his own House Demo- 
cratic caucus as well as Vice President 
Al Gore, a likely rival for the party’s 
presidential nomination in 2000. 

He said he was proposing a differ- 


tator Gen. Mohammed Zia-ul Haq 
ruled until 1988 when he was killed in 
a mysterious plane crash. 

The crisis stemmed from a clash 
between Sharif and Shah over the ap- 
pointment of five new judges to the 
Supreme Court, which expanded the 
bench from 12 to 17. 

Shah eventually won that battle, but 
not before he resurrected corruption 
charges against the prime minister and 
struck down other legislation passed 
by Parliament. 

Healso charged the prime minister 
with contempt of court, which could 
have forced him from office. 

On Tuesday, Shah issued a ruling 
to restore the power of the presidentto 
dissolve Parliament. 

Many had expected Leghari would 
then dismiss Sharifs 10-month-old 
government. 

However, 10 of the 17 Supreme 
Court justices voted almost immedi- 
ately to overturn Shah’s ruling. 


NEWSBRIEFS 


clude jobs as editor-in-chief of Mid- 
Atlantic Country magazine, executive 
editor of Baltimore magazine, copy 
director of House Beautiful and se- 
nior features editor of Wand Women’s 
Wear Daily. She has also written two 
books about fashion and interior de- 
sign as well as having produced fea- 
tures for The New York Times and 
Newsweek. 

Perschetz, graduated from the S.I. 
Newhouse School of Public Commu- 
nications at Syracuse University with 
a bachelor of arts degree in journal- 
ism. She also received a degree in 
political science. 


Vehicles granted per- 
mission to park on 
median 


City officials have granted con- 
struction vehicles working on the 
Homewood Apartments permission 
to park on the median strip that sepa- 
rates Charles Street from its service 
alley. The vehicles will be parked on 
the strip while restoration continues 
on the ground floor of the building, 
which will include retail and office 
space. Whiting-Turner, the construc- 
tion agency contracted to work on 
the Homewood, will reseed and re- 
store the strip once work is completed. 


Shuttle stop changes 


A new stop has been added to the 
eg oo) OR ae 
bee g 
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regular Homewood-JHMIshuttlerun. 
Charles and 27th Streets and St. Paul 
and 27th Streets became part of the 
permanent bus schedule on Monday, 
December 1. 


Burmese activist to 
visit Hopkins 


Amnesty International plans to. 


host Burmese activist Ohmar Khin on 
Sunday, December 7 as part of her 
week-long speaking tour. 

Khin gave pro-democracy speeches 
at her university in Burma and was a 
cofounder of the All Burma Students’ 
Democratic Movement Organization. 
She was forced to flee Thailand in 1988. 

In 1977, Khin received the National 
Capitol Area Peacemaker Award and 
the Refugee Leaders of Promise 
Award. 

Khin’s speech will help to com- 
memorate the United Nations Day of 
Human Rights on December 10, which 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. 





ent approach “from some who now 
call themselves New Democrats-but 
who set their compass only off the 
direction of others-who talk about 
the political center, but fail to un- 
derstand that if it is defined by oth- 
ers, it lacks core values.” 

He accused Republicans of plac- 
ing too much faith in the free-market 
economy, and said Democrats must 
stand against GOP efforts to “redis- 
tribute wealth upwards-under the 
guise of a flat tax or national sales 
tax masquerading as reform.” 

Gephardt also took an apparent 
swipe at President Clinton, when he 
said that “too often, our leaders seem 
enamored with small ideas that 
nibble around the edges of big prob- 
lems.” 

For the most part, though, he 
devoted his remarks to a call for a 
renewal of a progressive movement 
that flourished earlier this century, 
and called for policies to help the 
millions of families he said have not 
benefited from the economic expan- 
sion of the recent past. 

“There are more jobs, but aver- 
age income languishes,” he said. 
“There is less health coverage, with 
lower benefits,” he said. 

The speech comes at a pivotal 
point for Gephardt and his party, 
with the calendar about to turn toa 
campaign year in which Democrats 
will be trying to end four years of 
Republican majorities in the House. 

Gephardt has parted company 
with the Clinton-Gore administra- 
tion over several high profile issues 
in the past three years, most recently 
joining with labor unions to help 
block passage of so-called fast track 
trade legislation. 


-Pakistan’s prime minister stepsdown _ 


The prime minister then sus- 
pended the chief justice, an act on 
the justices had recommended ear- 
lier on the grounds that Shah had 
wrongly been promoted to the job 
out of turn. 

Sharif named Ajmal Mian, the 
naost senior judge on the Supreme 
Court, acting chief justice, and he 
was to be sworn in Wednesday. 

Senate Chairman Wasim Sajjad 
becomes acting president in keep- 
ing with Pakistan’s constitution. 

Shah condemned what he called 
a mutiny orchestrated by Sharif to 
prevent him from hearing the con- 
tempt of court charge. If convicted, 
Sharif could be removed from power. 

But human rights lawyer Asma 
Jehangir said all the feuding parties 
contributed to the constitutional 
impasse, which he said showed the 
fragility of Pakistan’s institutions 
following successive military dicta- 
tors. 





Loan rates declining 


The rate of defaults on student 
loans declined to 10.4%, even though 
more students than ever are now us- 
ing federally funded loans to finance 
their college tuitions, says the Wash- 
ington Post. Education Secretary Ri- 
chard W. Riley said that the improve- 
ment in student payments is due in 
large part to the booming economy. 
Federal officials have also started pe- 
nalizing schools with high loan de- 
fault rates. 


Loyola to destroy 
Boumi Temple 


Loyola College plans to tear down 
the Boumi Temple at 4900 N. Charles 
St. to make room for a new recre- 
ation and health center. 

The Temple, which Loyola pur- 
chased last year for $7.5 million, cur- 
rently houses the Baltimore chapter 
of the fraternal Masonic organiza- 


tion. 
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BY BRENDA C. COLEMAN 
Associated Press 


CHICAGO-Doctors and travelers 
need better education about avoiding 
malaria abroad because the disease 
has become drug-resistant in some 
places and knowledge is still evolving 
about antimalarial drugs, a new re- 
port says. 

Up to 30,000 North American and 
European travelers contract malaria 
annually when traveling to areas where 
mosquitoes carry the disease, federal 
researchers said in Wednesday’s issue 
of The Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

Estimated fatality ratesin such cases 
range from 120 to 2,100 people each 
year, said the researchers, Drs. Hans 
O. Lobel and Phyllis E. Kozarsky of 
the Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention. The risk of catching ma- 
laria varies in different parts of the 
world. Strains that are drug-resistance 
in many places now make it impor- 
tant for physicians and travelers to get 
the latest information from the CDC 
or World Health Organization, which 
publish country-specific brochures 
and offer information through the 
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Internet, the researchers said. 

The effectiveness and tolerance 
of mefloquine, the main drug given 
to travelers, allow simple prevention 
guidelines for most people, but un- 
der certain circumstances, other 
drugs-doxycycline, chloroquine, 
proguanil, and primaquine~are 
used, they said. 

“Few new drugs will be available 
in the near future because of reduced 
funding for antimalarial drug re- 
search and development. Therefore, 
the usefulness of currently available 
drugs needs to be prolonged by ra- 
tional use,” researchers said. 

Ina related report in the journal, 
British researchers said malaria 
deaths and illnesses in Venezuela 
surge by 37 percent in years after E] 
Nino. The weather system brings re- 
duced rainfall to the South Amer- 
can nation and presumably fewer 
mosquito hatchings, perhaps reduc- 
ing people’s exposure and immunity 
the following year, researchers said, 

Their 1975-1995 study found 
malaria deaths were more strongly 
related to drought in the year pre- 
ceding outbreaks than to rainfall 
during epidemic years. 
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Street in 
festival 


Continued from Page Al 
neighborhood for the holiday season. 
One setback to the originally planned 
illumination was the candlelight cer- 


-emony. 


_ Each person in attendance was 
given a small candle with which the 
symbolic flame was to be passed from 
‘person to person. 

However, due to heavy winds, no 
one successfully lit their candle to ini- 
tiate the ceremony. 

Throughout the illumination cer- 
emony, guests were treated to holi- 
day songs performed by the Sirens, 
the Hopkins all-female a cappella 
group. 

A hearty rendition of “Jingle Bells” 
‘was enjoyed by all in attendance. 

After the lighting, guests were in- 
vited into the library for hot cider and 
gingerbread cookies. 

Several passing students com- 
“mented on the new look to the library: 

“It’s nice... it really sets off some 
holiday cheer to the campus,” said one 
student. 





Homewood community crime report, November 14- November 23. 


November 14 

°12:04 a.m. — 400 Blk E. 27th St. 
Unknown suspect pushed victim’s 
head into the hood ofa car and stole 
$27 from victim. 

*11a.m.— 2800 Blk Huntingdon 
“Ave. Two know suspect(s) unlaw- 
fully removed victim’s property from 
above location. Property valued at 
$620. 

*1:47 a.m. — 3500 Blk Elm Ave. 
Three suspects, one known, broke 

assenger side window and took 
property. Unknown total value. 
« *lp.m.—3000 Blk North Charles 
St. Unknown suspect took cellular 
phone, serial #254984, value $100, 
from complainant’s purse that was 
on a desk in the open, unattended. 
gt7Z:25. p.m. 700 Blk W. 40th St. 
Suspect entered store and took five 
cordless phones from store. Total 
yalue $299.95, 

*11 p.m. — 3600 Blk Buena Vista 
Ave. Suspect while staying with vic- 
tim in her home took money and 
property. Value, $2800. 


November 15 

+3 a.m. — Unit Blk E. 33rd St. 
Person(s) unknown broke the 
passenger’s door of the victim’s ve- 
hicle. Entered and took a handbag 
and contents, value $400. 

*8 a.m. — 3800 Blk Falls Rd. Un- 
known suspect unlocked vehicle’s 
door via an open vent window and 
took property valued at $1679. 

10 a.m. — 300 BIKE. 30th St. Un- 
known suspect too 1 10-speed bike, 
value $50, from porch. 

+3:30 p.m. — 3000 Blk Barclay St. 
Unknown suspect armed with hand- 
gun approached victim, saying, “Give 
me the money or I'll shoot you.” No 

roperty taken. No injuries. 
E 5 eee — 3300 Blk Clipper Mill 
Rd. Person(s) unknown broke out 
panel to door, cut off electric, en- 
tered business, taking property, value 
unknown. 

+7 p.m. — 3300 Blk North Charles 
St. Unknown suspect took the rear 
MD tag #CNM768 off of 1993 Ford. 
hot desk notified. 

*8:10 p.m. — 700 Blk Cator Ave. 
Suspect and victim were talking and 
he hit her in the face. Took $10. 

°8:50 p.m. 2500 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Suspect entered 
gas station, tried to buy items with 
fake $20 bill, pointed gun and took 
back money and food items. Value 
of loss unknown. | 
© +10 p.m. — 400 Blk E. 25th St. 
Unknown suspect took rear MD tag 
#EMS396 off of 1989 Plymouth. Hot 
desk notified. 


November 16 
© 441:11a.m. — 1000 Blk W. 41stSt. 


Suspect was arrested for shoplifting 
property valued at $2.99. 

-6 p.m. — 3900 Blk Frisby St. 
Person(s) known to the victim un- 
Jawfully removed Zenith VCR, val- 
ued at $150, from the bedroom of 


victim’s home. 
. «8:45 p.m. — 3500 Blk North 


- CharlesSt. Person(s) unknown broke 


-—« @* 496441 


Y'y \ 


assenger side window to 1988 
away #609018M. Entered 
same, taking property. Value of loss, 
$150. yf ha 
10:25 p.m. 
jpandgun, taking unknown amount 
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—200BlkW.28thSt. | 
Suspects entered store, displayed — 


‘98 MSE Symposium nominations draw debate, later pass 


BY JULIE CILIA 
News-Letter Staff 


The chairmen of next year’s MSE 
Symposium were approved at 
Wednesday’s Student Council meet- 
ing following extensive debate. Ar- 
guments touched on concerns over 
the candidates’ qualifications, and re- 
sults of previous symposia. 

Sophomores Robert Fisher and 
Omar Kahn became the 1998 MSE 
Symposium chairs by a secret ballot 
vote of 17 to 7, with two abstentions. 
Fisher and Khan will coordinate their 
proposed symposium topic, “Who 
Are We? A Quest for Identity.” 

Vice President for Administration 
Paragh Parekh introduced the two 
nominees and explained the process 
which led the Committee on Leader- 
ship Appointments (COLA) to 
choose them from the other appli- 
cants. Among the reasons were the 
nominees’ previous experiences in 
areas related to running such a sym- 
posium. “Omar has stellar fund-rais- 
ing capabilities,” Parekh said. “Rob 
has great experience in... getting great 
speakers.” 

Also present to support the candi- 
dates was Assistant Director of Stu- 
dent Activities Bill Smedick. “It was 
the most unbiased process that I ever 
worked through,” he said. 

Following their introduction, 
Fisher and Khan presented a more 
detailed version of their proposal. In 
addition to drawing important speak- 
ers to campus, their goals included 


November 17 

*7:40 a.m. — 3400 Blk North 
Charles St. Suspect entered credit 
union, displayed a knife, taking un- 
known amount of currency. 

°4:30 p.m. — 3200 Blk Guilford 
Ave. Unknown suspect entered in un- 
known manner and removed bag with 
clothing. Loss of $96. 

*5 p.m. — 3600 Blk Falls Rd. 
Person(s) unknown took store prop- 
erty located on the sidewalk in front 
of store. Value, $50. 


November 18 

12:40 a.m. — 900 Blk W. 36th St. 
Unknown suspect entered store to 
use bathroom and on leaving took a 
bag of chips, juice, and a can of soda. 
Property recovered. ; 

“+l am. — 900 Blk W. 36th St. 
Unknown suspect pried the spoiler 
off the trunk of complainant's. 1989 
Honda. Value unknown. 

°9:20 a.m. — 100 Blk W. 29th St. 
Unknown suspect, possible using key, 
entered apartment and took one piece 
of black leather and canvas luggage 
with clothes. Value unknown. 

*11a.m.— 300 Blk North Charles 
St. Unknown suspect removed equip- 
ment worth $768. 


November 19 

*7:15 a.m. — 3400 Blk Ash St. Un- 
known suspect removed the victim’s 
vehicle form location. 

*8 a.m. — Unit Blk E. Highfield 
Rd. Unknown suspect removed a 
Timex clock from front porch. Loss 
of $85. 

*8:40 a.m. — 3700 Blk San Martin 
Drive. Unknown suspect approached 
the victim and demanded his wallet, 
stating that he had a gun. 

*9:30 a.m. — Unit Blk E, 30th St. 
Unknown suspect stole the victim’s 
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educating the Hopkins community 
and emphasizing the Symposium’s 
openness to the community outside 
of the university as well. “I think our 
greatest strength is that we have a 
vision,” Khan said near the end of the 
presentation. 

After they had proposed their 
topic, Council members were given 
the opportunity to clarify any ques- 
tions or concerns they had about the 
potential chairs. Student Council 
President Matt Schernecke asked the 
nominees how they planned to bal- 
ance both intellectual and popular 
speakers. “The Symposium is some- 
thing thatis an intellectual forum and 
something that will entertain stu- 
dents,” Schernecke said. 

Khan answered that effective 
fundraising would allow the Sympo- 
sium to draw “intellectual speakers 
who are well known.” 

Class of 2000 Representative 
George Soterakis then questioned the 
candidates’ schedules, citing their 
involvementin other activities as pos- 
sible hurdles to MSE commitment. 
Both Fisher and Khan replied that the 
Symposium would take priority. 

Fundraising will also bea priority. 
They plan “to shatter all those 
fundraising records that have gone 
before us,” Khan said. 

A question by Student Council 
Treasurer Brian Weinthal prompted 
further comments about the finan- 
cial feasibility of the nominees’ plans; 
Weinthal asked for more specific in- 
formation about the planned speak- 


car. 

*10 a.m. — 700 Blk Gorusch Ave. 
Person(s) unknown pried open the 
kitchen window of the victim’s home. 
Entered and took a camera and VCR 
valued at $750. 

°*4 p.m. — 2800 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Person standing in line at above 
location when suspect grabbed victim’s 
purse, taking same. Value $51. 

*8 p.m. — 200 Blk E. 33rd St. Un- 
known suspect forced rear door, en- 
tered, and removed bag with clothing. 
Loss of $96. 

*8:01 p.m. — 100 Blk W. 41st St. 
Known suspect arrested after remov- 
ing assorted property from display. 
Value of $192.52. 

°9:15 p.m. — 2400 Blk Nerth 
Charles St. Unknown suspect broke 
window of 1995 Ford van, MD li- 
cense 46D324. Entered and removed 
assorted photo supplies. Loss of 
$1360. 


November 20 
10:57 a.m. — 3400 Blk Chestnut 
Ave. Unknown suspect removed 


ers. 1997 MSE Symposium co-chair 
Craig Zapetis, who shared the re- 
sponsibilities with Andrew Levi, at- 
tended the meeting and objected to 
Weinthal’s suggestion. He said that 
such a list for the symposium he and 
Levichaired had been presented con- 
fidentially. 

“[But] none of your speakers 
came to fruition,” Weinthal replied. 

Weinthal wenton to express skep- 
ticism that Fisher and Khan’s 
fundraising promises would become 
reality. “Both of you are the nth indi- 
viduals to tell me you’re going to 
raise God knows how much money,” 
he said. “How are you going to bal- 
ance high-profile speakers with pack- 
ing the crowds?” 

Khan and Fisher explained that, 
although they do not currently know 
the exact prices of the speakers they 
have in mind, they do have estimates 
and have ranked them accordingly. 

Fisher and Khan also elaborated 
on their plans to involve the entire 
community in response to a ques- 
tion from Vice President for Institu- 
tional Relations Damien Newton. 
They plan to focus on certain groups 
with interests in the topics they ad- 
dress, they said. For example, Fisher 
had already spoken with the Office 
of Multicultualism about a portion 
of the Symposium addressing 
multiculturalism. The nominees left 
the room to allow the members to 
debate their candidacy. 

Later, Class of 1999 Vice Presi- 
dent Puneet Chopra expressed his 


property from the victim’s location. 


November 21 

°6:58 a.m. — 4300 Blk North 
Charles St. Someone broke rear pas- 
senger side window on 1997 Ford Ex- 
plorer, 4-door, license #960741M. 

+2 p.m. — 1000 Blk W. 4lst St. 
Person(s) unknown took victim’s 
jacket from her locker. Value, $50. 

*4:30 p.m. — 3100 Blk Wyman 
Park Dr. Person(s) unknown entered 
the complainant’s office through 
front door and took a “:Dell” com- 
puter, valued at $3000. 

*9 p.m. — 2500 Blk North Howard 
St. Unknownsuspect pried open door 
and popped ignition in an attempt to 
steal 1993 Acura vigor. 


November 22 

*2:21 a.m. — 2900 BIk North 
Charles St. Unknown suspects pro- 
duced an unknown caliber handgun 
and took property from the victim 
valued at $20. 

*6:58 p.m. — 600 Blk E. 35th St. 
Unknown person broke victim’s rear 
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concerns about the emphasis on 
funding. “Like Brian [Weinthal], I’ve 
seen a lot of people talk abouta lot of 
funding,” he said. Fisher and Kahn 
cited their research in prices of 
speakers as evidence of their ability. 
They also planned to build upon the 
previous Symposium’s contacts, 
they said. “Craig [Zapetis] and An- 
drew [Levi]... have had tremendous 
success,” said Kahn. “What we in- 
tend to do is build on their success... 
They are basically our tools.” 

The nominees left the room after 
amotionto vote on the chairs passed. 
A debate among Council members 
ensued, centering around the nomi- 
nation of Khan in particular. 

Class of 1998 Representative 
Monet McCorvey supported ap- 
proving Fisher and Khan, saying that 
they seemed very qualified. 

Chopra disagreed, however. “In 
my opinion, his [Khan’s] perfor- 
mance has been subpar,” he said, 
referring to Khan’s work on the 
Homewood Student Affairs Com- 
mittee. “What’s going to happen 
when he’s in charge of something 
that large-scale?” Weinthal reiter- 
ated his concern that the proposal 
would notactually be enacted, based 
onhis experience with previous sym- 
posia. “The picture of Symposium 
last year was very different from what 
actually came to fruition,” he said. 

Kahn’s supporters also spoke up, 
including Class of 2000 Representa- 
tive George Soterakis. “Ijust want to 
say that think these [proposed Sym- 


passenger windowand took U.S. cur- 
rency in the form of coins. 

*8:53 p.m. — 700 Blk Wyman Park 
Dr. Unknown suspect(s) gained en- 
try to above location through an un- 
locked front door, removed victim’s 
property. Value unknown. 

°11:30 p.m. — 200 Blk E. Univer- 
sity Pkwy. Unknown suspect or sus- 
pects gained entry to vehicle by an 
unlocked back door, taking two CDs 
and various U.S. coins. 

11:26 p.m. — 3100 Blk North 
Charles St. An unknown male 
snatched the victim’s purse, value 
unknown. 

si 2239 eepy mM: 2900 Blk 
Greenmount Ave. Unknown suspect 
tookalternator from victim’s vehicle. 
Property valued at $150. “ 


November 23 

*12:50 a.m — 2600 Blk Miles Ave. 
Victim was at friend’s house when 
husband came and tried to assault 
her with a jack handle after telling 
her to go home. Arrested. 

°1:50a.m.— 2900 Blk North Calvert 





learning disability? 
to hear from you. 
things better, 


ldjhunot@aol.com. 


LEARNING DISABLED AT HOPKINS? 


Are you now, or have you ever been, a 
learning disabled student at Johns Hopkins 
University? Do you believe that Hopkins has 
failed to provide necessary or appropriate 
services and accommodations for your 
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posium] topics are outstanding,” 
Soterakis said. He admitted that Khan 
had missed deadlines in his commit- 
tee work but said that it was a result of 
overextending himself, “and weall do 
that.” The director of the JHU Tuto 
rial Project complemented Kahn’s 
“commitment, dedication and re- 
sponsibility.” 
Council members also questioned, 
Zapetis’s role in the nomination pro-~j 
cess. Vice President for Institutional, 
Relations Damien Newtonasked, “Did; 
your personal relationship affect... 
the nomination? “Absolutely not, 
Zapetis said. “I had extensive personal; 
contact with all the people involved. ”, 
When the motion to close debate, 
passed over three nay-votes, Newton, 
suggested that the vote be carried out, 
by secret ballot. “There can’t help but, 
be personalities involved in the meet 
ing,” he said. Newton added that mak-. 
ing the votes public might prevent 
Council members from casting their 
true opinions. The motion passed—, 
17 voted to approve the nominees, 7) 
voted against and 2 abstained. ; 
Fisher and Kahn tentatively plan, 
nine speaking events, comprising two 
individual speakers and two forums. 
The lecture topics will be: “Give Me, 
Your Tired...”: American Altruism; A, 
Culture of Competition: Sports; Capi- 
talism and Upward Mobility; Free-, 
dom and the Judicial System; Enter;, 
tainment: A Mirror to Society; and, 
The Technological Revolution. The, 
two forums will discuss news media, 


and social issues. " 
G 
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St. Unknown suspects approached thé - 
victim and took wallet. rae 
+2:20 a.m. — 2900 Blk Greenmount 
Ave. Unknown suspects pointed a gui =~: 
at victims, assaulted one with a gun, ~- = 
causing injuries. Neer 
*8:30 a.m. — 300 BIk E. 30th St. Uns 
known suspect popped victim’s ign - - 
tion in an attempt to steal victim’s ve- - - 
hicle. tet 
*9:30 a.m. — 3000 Blk Guilford Ave, - 
Unknown suspect entered garage. : 
through unlocked door, removing prop- 
erty. — 
*2:50 a.m. — 3000 BIk Remington, - - 
Ave. Suspect threwa bottleat the victim, “2 
hitting her in the face, causing contu-" © 
sion and abrasion to the nose. ys 
-10:50p.m.—3300BlkGreenmount’ ° 
Ave. Unknown suspect unscrewed’ 
screw toa windowand wentinside, takY’ - 
ing various brands of cigarettes. Value 
unknown. ¥ 
*10:58 p.m. — 300 BIk E. University’ 
Pkwy. Unknown male entered victim’st 
apartment through an unlocked win 
dow in her home. No property was. 
Jt 


taken. Suspect exited same. ah 
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Student Council Attendance, December 3, 1997 


Executive Officers 


President Matthew E. Schernecke 

VP Institutional Relations Damien Newton 
VP Administration Parag Parekh 

Secretary Valerie Marchi 

Treasurer Brian Weinthal 


Class of 1998 


President Duncan Belser III 

Vice President Robert E. Mittendorf II 
Secretary/ Treasurer Chika Hayashi 
Representative Jim Kim 
Representative Monet McCorvey 


467-7828 
662-1247 
662-0875 
467-7541 
243-4528 


467-6153 
467-8940 
467-5375 
516-3911 
467-9755 


Representative Ron Mendelow 


Class of 1999 


President Sonal Agarwal 

Vice President Puneet Chopra 
Secretary/ Treasurer Shar Tavakoli 
Representative Teddy Chao 
Representative Ed Hosono 
Representative Nick Khatri 


Class of 2000 
President Zack Pack 


Vice President Omar Nour 
Secretary/Treasurer Karen Shahar 
Representative Susan Kim 
Representative Daniel Shapero 
Representative George Soterakis 


Class of 2001 


President Harish Manyam 

Vice President Kara Wiard 
Secretary/Treasurer Ramesh Singa 
Representative Eva Chen 
Representative Anne Jefferson 
Representative Diana Zeyneb Alhindawi 





516-3909 
516-2778 
516-2662 
516-2272 
516-3554 
366-2865 


516-3647 
516-3213 
516-3681 
516-3742 
516-3121 
516-3538 


516-3089 
516-5702 
516-5692 
516-5894 
516-5631 
516-5680 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Absent 
Present 
Present 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 


Present 
Absent 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Resigned 


Homewood shops to open in spring 


Continued from Page Al 
The remainder of the construc- 
tion since then has focused on the 
52,000 square feet of commercial and 
office space that occupies the first 
“two floors of the Homewood. The 


> :Center for Social Organization of 


Schools, a Hopkins think-tank, has 
_. begun moving into the office spaces. 


> * The attraction of retail stores still re- 

*_* mains. 
the stores opened by the end of 
> *intersession,” said Schernecke. 


“The goal is to have some of 


- To fill the commercial spaces, 
-Hopkins contracted the Manekin 


> = Corporation to manage the retail 
- spaces under a long-term master 


- lease. Manekinisa development firm 
‘- that transacts lease sales and con- 


- + structs commercial real estate. 


4 Underthe original plans, Hopkins 


s.ee.d. 





was to turn over the retail space in 
late April. From there, Manekin 
would lease the retail space and the 
Homewood Mall would open in time 
for students in September. As con- 
struction of the Homewood fell be- 
hind however, so did Manekin’s time 
frame. “Retailers don’t want to open 
this time of year,” stated Dick Darrell 
of Manekin. “They’ve already missed 
the season.” 

With the setbacks, Manekin esti- 
mates the earliest arrival of stores in 
late spring. Although names could 
not be given, Darrell did confirm that 
Manekin had already obtained con- 
crete clients in the food services. As 
for the rest of the retail space, Darrell 
said, “Obviously the stores will be 
tailored for student needs. We plan 
to offer services complementary to 


the community. Our idea is not to 
compete head to head with other 
stores.” 

To Schernecke, the partnership 
with Manekin wasa positive sign, not 
only for the Homewood, but for the 
area in general. “I was pretty disillu- 
sioned with the whole Charles Village 
area and the lack of businesses here 
and the lack of student response to it.“ 

One of the results of this senti- 
ment includes Schernecke’s work to 
establish Project 2004. Senior Brian 
Bird, head of the committee, stated 
that the goal is “to promote a greater 
sense of community service amongst 
Hopkins students.” Bird and 
Schernecke hope to contribute to 
community leadership and eventu- 
ally aid in the economic revitaliza- 
tion of the area. 


| students educating and empowering for diversity 


racism, sexism and other types of intolerance/bigotry, 


| If you are interested in doing aol about 


put your energy in $.@.e.d.: 


| a student group dedicated toraising. 


: | awareness on campus through education. 


Seed will work toward enhancing 
The JHU campus climate by: 


















University community. 


| + Heightening the awareness of diversity within the 


+ — Facilitating workshops on issues o racism, sexism,and 
other types of intolerance. 


~ Applications are available now in the Office of Multicultural 
Student Affairs and at the Levering Union Desk 


q | Ht you ova ike more tforiéion on $.@,e.d., please call Dr. rah Johnson, 
| ON all, East Wing, (M10) hg 



























Matt Schernecke opens Wednesday’s Student Council me 


PATRICK DEEM/NEWS-LETTER STAPE 


eting, which ran for over three hours in Shriver, » 


Council debates Teaching Awards 


BY JULIE CILIA 
News-Letter Staff 


Topics ranged from Academic Af- 
fairs Teaching Awards to a resigna- 
tion at this week’s Student Council 
meeting. 

Student Council President Matt 
Schernecke announced the resigna- 
tion of Class of 2001 Representative 
Diana Alhindawi near the start of the 
meeting, mentioning that it affected 
the number the council needed for 
quorum. 

A Class of 2001 Resolution ad- 
dressed the meal equivalency situa- 
tion for students on the meal plan. 
The resolution comes as a result of a 
survey which found that most fresh- 
men wanted more Snack Bar hoursas 
well as earlier opportunities to use 
their meal equivalency. Freshman 
Class President Harish Manyam 
asked for unanimous support of the 
bill, which will be presented to Auxil- 
iary Services. 

“Student Council after reviewing 
the results from the Class of 2001 sur- 
vey recommends that Auxiliary En- 
terprises opens the Snack Barby 10:30 
a.m. for breakfast meal equivalency,” 
according to the text of the resolu- 
tion. After some discussion, the mo- 
tion passed. 

“Representatives also debated a 
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Teaching Awards proposal outlined 
by Freshman Class Representative 
Anne Jeffersonand Senior Class Vice- 
President Robert Mittendorf II. 

The proposal provides a revision 
in the method for rewarding out- 
standing professor in both the School 
of Arts and Sciences and the School 
of Engineering. Jefferson and 
Mittendorf cited the plan’s increased 
flexibility as its main asset. 

“The Subcommittee [on Teach- 
ing Awards] believes that using a spe- 
cificnumber [of awards granted] lim- 
its their ability to choose professors 
based on what they received,” 
Mittendorf said. 

The old plan guaranteed two 
awards for the School of Arts and 
Sciences and one for the School of 
Engineering. The new proposal does 
not specify the number or the distri- 
bution of the awards. 

Concernsarose thatincreased flex- 
ibility might lead to problems. “It isa 
committee, and you don’t know who 
is going to be on it,” said Senior Class 
Representative Monet McCorvey. 

Other students expressed concern 
that too many awards could be given 
out or that the process would not be 
selective enough under the new plan. 
Also at issue was whether the awards 
should be given yearly or by semes- 
ter. 
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“T think this needs to be decided 
today,” Jefferson stressed, after de- 
bate on these subjects. The motion 
eventually carried after further dis- 
cussion. 

Security issues came to the fore: 
front with HSA Security Action Pad 
Part III. 

The plan addresses the safety of 
the Homewood Apartments and calls 
for increased Hopkins patrols, less 
distribution of access cards to non- 
Hopkins personnel, and wooden 
benches in front of Homewood to 
“promote a social atmosphere 
and...discourage security perpetra, 
tors,” according to the proposal. 

“T think this proposal tells the ad, 
ministration what we want,” said 
Sophomore Class Representative 
Daniel Shapero in its support. After 
some debate, the plan passed over 
two nay-votes. li 

Other business included: ti 

*Sophomores Robert Fisher and 
Omar Kahn were approved as the 
1998 MSE Symposium Chairpersons; 

«Paul Efnerain was chosen to re+ 
place Clifton Williams on the Curr 
riculum Committee. ib 

*The creation ofa new website was 
announced. The site allows students 
to sell old textbooks on-line. Those 
interested can reach the site at 
www.jhu.edu/tillthebooksale. 
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has also written extensively for The 
Nation about corporate control of the 
media and was a regular guest on a 
WJHU radio program before the pro- 
gram was canceled. 

Miller was the only full-time pro- 
fessor who specialized in non-fiction 
in The Writing Seminars department. 
His departure leaves a hole in what is 
widely regarded as one of the finest 
writing departments in the country 
and leaves some wondering about the 
future of the department’s non-fic- 
tion offerings. 

Writing Seminars Professor 
Stephen Dixon said the department's 
non-fiction program won’t die out. 

“We're looking at some good 
people right now to head the non- 
fiction part,” Dixon said. 

“Obviously, Mark [Miller] is a 
tough act to follow. You can hardly 
pick up The New York Times these 
days without seeing his name in the 
paper.” 

“The non-fiction part is not going 
to go away,” said Paul Fisher, who 

aduated with an M.A. in non-fic- 





tion last year and earned a B.A. from 
The Writing Seminars in 1996. “I 
think [Miller’s leaving] hurts the de- 
partment, but we still have great 
people.” 

Even though Miller is one ofakind 
as far as The Writing Seminars de- 
partment is concerned, Johns 
Hopkins did not even attempt to 
match the salary NYU offered him, 
he said. 

“Any discussion of salary is abso- 
lutely inappropriate,” Knapp said. 
“We certainly were in discussion with 
him...We generally attempt to retain 
[faculty].” 

Miller said he is looking forward 
to teaching at NYU, which has an 
entire department devoted to media 
studies. In the meantime, he still 
seems uncomfortable with Hopkins. 

“I only come in at night now. ’'m 
like a bat,” he quipped. Miller de- 
clined to attend the 50th anniversary 
celebration of The Writing Seminars, 
a program he said he had organized. 

“I was out of town,” Miller said. 
“There was really no way I could par- 
ticipate given what had happened. I 
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could only interpret being undercut 
[by the rest of the department and by 
the university] as a clear rejection of 
what I was doing.” 

“If you look at the situations here 
you'll see how my particular story 
points to the larger issues here. 

For one thing, a lot of faculty mem- 
bers in their thirties and forties have 
been leaving,” Miller said, citing the 
recent departures of Chemistry profes- 
sor Thomas Tullius and English pro- 
fessors John Guilloryand Mary Poovey. 

“The place is adrift. My own view 
is that our leadership is inexperi- 
enced,” Miller said. 

Newcomers like Steven Knapp, 
who rose to Provost after being ap- 
pointed Dean of the School of Arts 
and Sciences just three years ago, and 
William Brody, who took over as 
President last year, are still learning 
the ropes here, Miller said. 

“Tm an alumnus as well as a soon- 
to-be ex-faculty member,” Miller 
said. “I have a lot of affection for the 
place, and when you have a lot of 
affection for something, you’re per- 
mitted to criticize it.” 


Faden talks up bioethics issues 
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cal research. Faden began the speech 
by noting the shifting opinions of re- 
search in the past. Once thought ofas 
a source of risk, research came to be 
viewed asa benefit to whichall should 
be granted access, she explained. 
Faden said, “What we need nowis 
not so much a happy middle ground 
(between these competing visions) as 
a deeper understanding of research 
ethics that is informed by both vi- 
sions and the histories of abuse and 
promise that stand behind them.” 
Faden then explained her opin- 
ions on the issue of informed con- 
sent. Informed consent was once 
thought of as a clear-cut solution to 
the moral problems of obtaining hu- 
man subjects for research. However, 
Paden argues that in some cases in- 
formed consentis cheapened because 
it is viewed as nothing more than a 
legal formality. Faden also questioned 
the validity of consent from individu- 
als who have little or no other options 
for healthcare. “Increasingly we are 
recognizing, some might say redis- 
covering, the limits of informed con- 
sent, both to adequately protect the 


interests of human subjects and to 
account for some of our deepest moral 
concerns about human research,” 
Faden commented. 

Faden then went on to discuss the 
justice of medical research, which has 
become a hot topic lately, particularly 
in the case of patients with AIDS. Many 
ofthese patients feel that they shouldbe 
able to participate in clinical research 
and that the patient should be able to 
decide for themselves what treatments 
are too risky. Faden hit on the topic of 
for-profit corporations funding re- 
search and the fairness of profits and 
drug pricing, also. 

The speech ended with a discus- 
sion of the ethics of placebo-con- 
trolled trials in developing countries. 
Hopkins researchers have recently 
come under fire for such practices in 
research on perinatal transmission of 
HIV. Faden did not take a position 
on the controversy, but closely exam- 
ined the issues at the heart of this 
story. “I will not condemn nor de- 
fend this reseach,” Faden said. Faden 
summed up the growing concern for 
the ethics of medical research in the 
end ofher speech when she said, “This 


is an enterprise that raises special 
moral concerns, not only because it 
entails placing some at risk so that all 
may benefit, but also because it en- 
tails the objectification of the human 
person, the reduction of the person 
to a biological object, in ways that 
rightly make us uncomfortable.” 

Faden pushed for declassification 
of thousands of government docu- 
ments on the highly controversial is- 
sue, and worked for more than a year 
and a half on the topic. 

The Bioethics Institute of JHU was 
formed in 1995 and Faden was given 
the top position. The Bioethics Insti- 
tute is part ofa university-wide effortto 
increase the focus on ethical issues in 
the fields of medicine and research and 
isresponsible for teaching ethics classes, 
holding seminars, and various other 
activities. In a recent news release from 
JHMI, it was written that the Bioethics 
Institute is “intended to produce the 
nation’s next generation of leaders in 
bioethics, to promote research at the 
intersections of ethics, law, medicine 
and science, and to provide service to 
the government and the private sec- 
tor.” 
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is Hopkins professors 
_ make prison visit 


Continued from Page Al 

At Patterson High School, Forni 
and Sissa plan to work closely with the 
Johns Hopkins Center for the Social 
Organization of Schools to focus on 
the role of the humanities curriculum 
in the promotion of civil awareness. 
There will be a three-hour meeting 
called “Civility in the Schools” aimed 
primarily at identifying the problems 
of, and solutions to, declining man- 
ners in American high schools today. 

Even more interesting, according 
to Forniand Sissa, is the idea that medi- 
cine is rude and uncivilized. 

“The relationship between patient 
and physician is a problematic one,” 
said Sissa. “You could say medicine is 
rude because it intrudes on personal 
space,” she continued. “Physicians 
have access to your body and can touch 
your body.” 

The Hippocratic Oath, taken by 
doctors everywhere, presents a means 
to combat this impoliteness. “Physi- 
cians must make the commitment not 
to sexually abuse or kill the patient,” 
said Forni. He went on to describe the 
Hippocratic Oath as a book of con- 
duct. “It is the civility within the rude- 
ness,” he said. Sissa agreed. “Medicine 
could be justified by the manners 
within it,” she said. 

This view of medicine led Forniand 
Sissa to cooperate with the Johns 
Hopkins Office of Cultural Affairs in 
coordinating a series of seminars on 
civility in the health care professions 
called “The Manners of Healing: Com- 
munication and Civil Exchange.” The 
Office of Cultural Affairs received a 
co-sponsorship grant of over $6,000 
from the Maryland Humanities Coun- 
cil for their work on the project. 

But these activities are actually off- 
shoots of a much bigger event. “Reas- 
sessing Civility: Forms and Values at 
the Turn of the Century,” an interna- 
tional symposium on civility, will take 
place March 26 through 28 here at 
Hopkins. 

“The symposium will feature an 
international group of scholars who 
will speak about different topics re- 
lated to manners,” said Forni. Among 
these speakers is Judith Martin, known 
to many as “Miss Manners,” who was 
recently confirmed as the non-aca- 
demic speaker. On the academic side, 
French civility experts will attend, 
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along with Hopkins’ own Sidney 
Mintz, professor of anthropology, 
whowill be speaking about table man- 
ners. . 

According to Sissa, it is important 
to mention anthropologists because 
manners are important to all societ- 
ies. “Manners are an anthropological 
device,” she said. “One cannot be 
human without manners.” 

A major question raised by the 
scholars is whether manners are to- 
tally relative to each society or if there 
are constants. 

“Table manners are relative,” said 
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“Manners can be 
viewed as sympathetic 


. . . » 
or discriminatory. 
—PROFESSOR GIULIA SISSA 





Forni. “Some societies use utensils 
while others use sticks. Others even 
use their hands.” However, Forniand 
Sissa agree that most daily manners 
are constant. 

“To expect, give, receive and offer 
are manners,” said Sissa. “It’s basic 
reciprocity.”Forni explained that 
manners can be harmful as well as 
helpful. 

“Mannersare likean automobile, * 
he said. “It will do what you want. It 
can get you somewhere, or you can 
kill with it.” Forni went on to explain 
that these conflicting viewpoints of 
manners appear in today’s politics. 

“The extreme left calls manners 
an oppressive legacy of bourgeois 
culture that is potentially discrimi- 
nating,” he explained. “The extreme 
right,” Forni added, “attacks man- 
ners as a way of not taking a stand or - 
watering down beliefs.”Sissa de- 
scribed these conflicting viewpoints 
as “delicate but important.” 

“You can say that politeness can 
divide or distance people, or you can 
say that it brings people together,” - 
she said. “Manners can be viewed as - 
sympathetic or discriminatory.” 

And how are Forni and Sissa’s - 
manners? ; 

Forni laughed. “We try to be po- 
lite.” 
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Butt bovines follow mighty mice 


Report lends strength to link between gene and muscle growth 


BY JOSH GREENBERG 
News-Letter Staff 


Researchers from the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School have re- 
ported thata genetic pattern that gave 
unusually large muscles to mice is 
also at work in certain specially bred 
cattle. 

It was just six months ago that 
Hopkins doctors Se-Jin Lee and 
Alexandra McPherron co-authored 
a letter to Nature magazine which 
detailed their experiments with so- 
called “mighty mice.” By removing a 
newly-discovered gene called 
myostatin, the pair created bulked- 
up rodents. 

“The first thing we noticed was 
that the knockout mice had unusu- 
ally large shoulders and hips,” said 
McPherron. “On closer analysis we 
found that all their muscles were two 
to three times normal size.” 

As it turned out, the normal form 
of myostatin inhibits muscle growth 
after a certain point in an animal’s 
development. Created without the 
gene, the “mighty mice” continued 
to develop skeletal muscle until they 
were... well... buff. After a year of 
“mighty” existence, they showed no 
other signs of “mighty” abnormality 

- and were even capable of “mighty” 
teproduction. 

. Excited about their find, 
> .McPherron and Lee immediately be- 
* ‘gan applying their findings to other 
~.* species, such as cows and chickens. 

. At the time, Lee figured that since 
* they'd “also found [myostatin] in 
~_cowsand chickens... we might be able 
~~ to interfere with it to create livestock 
» -with more meat and relatively less 
br fates 
> -. Turns out farmers had already 


The Belgian Blue is one buff bovine. 


beaten the researchers to the punch. 

For more than a century, cattle 
breeders have been carefully cultivat- 
ing certain attractive bovine charac- 
teristics. Of these, one of the most 
favorable (and most profitable) is in- 
creased muscle. More muscle means 
more beef, and more beefmeans more 


money, so breeds like the 
Piedmontese and Belgian Blue have 
been bred to be buff. 


McPherron and Lee first thought 
such breeding might have a bearing 
on their own research after hearing of 
a particular type of large-muscled 
sheep. They proceeded to do some 
investigation, during which they 
learned of the Belgian Blue breed. 

A quick look at gene information 
available on-line indicated that the 
cows had mutated myostatin genes. 
For confirmation, Lee and 
McPherronanalyzed DNA from both 
Belgian Blues and more “conserva- 
tively” muscled cattle. The results 
clinched it. 

Youcouldsay that the mighty mice 
and the buff bovines had a gene (or 
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rather, a lack thereof) in common. 

Interestingly, the effects of the 
missing myostatin differ from mouse 
to cow. While mice aren’t adversely 
affected by their increased muscula- 
ture, cattle seem to suffer some side- 
effects, including “reduction in fer- 
tility, lower viability of offspring, and 
delay in sexual maturation” accord- 
ing to the report. 

However, in the Belgian Blue 
breed, the benefits to farmers more 
than make up for these side effects. 

The new findings offer more than 
just the promise of cheaper beef. One 
hope of researchers is that the link 
between myostatin and muscle 
growth can be used to treat medical 
conditions which cause a reduction 
in muscle tissue. 

“If we can find a drug that blocks 
myostatin activity, patients with mus- 
cular dystrophy or muscle wasting 
due to AIDS or cancer may really 
benefit,” says Lee. 

The report was published in the 
November 11 issue of the Proceedings 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 
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--.--| Did you ever look down a drain 
. ~ and think, “man, that’s really dark?” 
~~ and then keep looking? 

, Or sit in class multiplying two by 

itself until your calculator choked? 

-_-' + Ormaybeyou’ve goneinand taken 
an Orgo exam (even though you 
weren't enrolled) just for fun. If so, 
you're probably easily amused like 
me. I’'mso easily amused, in fact, that 
I searched this page’s list of links for 
an hour or two looking for one site 
that couldbe the Website of the Week. 
| None were quite high enough quality 
for my extremely selective readers 
(Pm watching out for your virgin in- 
tellects... or was that intellectual vir- 
gins?) but each kept me giggling in 
__ ‘pre-exam hysteria for far too long. 
_ Goahead, treat yourself to a bit of 
‘random amusement, and check out 
hittp://www.amused.com/. 
= Now, first off, I 
Want to disclaim 
my endorsement 
Of this site for its 
‘own purposes. The 
hhumoronthefront | 
page is lame, and | 
‘only for the really, | 
really, really easily 
amused. Iadmit,I | 
enjoyed rewriting | 
the lyrics to | 
“MmmBop” Mad- 
Libsstyle,andeven 
messing with the 
Spice Girls’ hit 
“Wannabe”. 

_O Lord, who 
am I to mess with 
greatness? 
Like all sins, 

> this quickly lost its 
luster, even 
though it was 
pretty damn funny 
at the time. No, I 
didn’t pick this 
: week’s site for it’s 
_ sketchy-at-best 
original humor. 
| Ipickeditforits es 
links page, which 
was a truly mono- 
hic assembly of sites that are almost 
ely useless. If you want to skip 
the mostly-crappy front door, go 
straight to “sites.html” or 
“random html,” and see why I was 
truly week’s site. 
iny cool sites 
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Website of the 
Week 


near anything—a magic 8-ball, anda 
magic 8-bra. 

Ijust don’t understand it. I mean, 
I knew there was tons of crap on the 
Internet, but I never knew there was 
so much focused in one place. For 
content, this is a sort of trailer-park 
webTV project Gutenberg... “Hey 
mom, look! I shaved a virtual cat!” I 
kid you not. 

There are hate pages for just about 
everyone worth hating: Bob Saget, 
Hanson, Yanni, Hanson, John Tesh, 


‘When coherence loses its point, what then? 


age (Evening with the Living Dead, 
and The Jokers, for example) load 
slowly and are crammed into the 
frames. The design is generally tacky, 
but easy enough to read and get the 
point of... I guess that’s an advantage 
of having little or no point. The links 
pages load rapidly (being almost all 
text) and nearly every link I tried 
worked—I would seta guess at about 
95 percent. Given that the web is dy- 
namic and constantly evolving, I was 
impressed. 

Isitacrime foralinks-only pageto 
be the Website of the Week? Maybe. 
Do any of the links provide any more 
than five or ten minutes’ amusement? 
No, not really. Is it worth visiting? 
Definitely. 

Think about it: With exams ap- 
proaching rapidly, you never know 
when you re going to need to squeeze 
ina good five min- 
| utes of procrasti- 
1 nation—like if 
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Hanson, Michael Bolton and Hanson. 
There’s a Dancing Lars homepage, 
where an animated GIF of someone 
(presumably Lars) boogies down ina 
fashion not totally unlike my 
roommate’s unique groove to the 
sounds of “Dallas,” “Celebrate,” or 
“The Chicken Dance.” If that’s not 


enough, he’ll get funky with our first 
President, a frog or Beavis. 


Every page I linked to had pretty 


“much no redeeming social value, and 
yet 







eft each ina progressively better 
n term: of adi p speed and 


ij you're taking In- 
ternational Trade 
(180.341) and the 
reading is driving 
you up the wall. 
And if you've got, 
for example, a 10- 
page paper due, 
~ | you can hit the 
links one after the 
other, to prolong 
your procrastina- 
tion and put off 
your suffering. 
Kind oflike do- 
ing shots... only 
youwon’t wakeup 
in bed next toa pig 
or an elephant. 
Worst comes 
to worst, you can 
sitin the HAC lab, 
load up Netscape 
and play “Poke 
Alex in the Eye” 
(try medium dif- 
ficulty for the most 
fun poking expe- 
Z\ rience) or 
“Whack-a-Geek” 
(squint and they look like throaty 
premeds) until you’re de-stressed 
and/or locked safely away in a pad- 
ded room somewhere deep below 
Bloomberg. Have fun faithful read- 
ers, and don’t let exams get to you. 


Questions, comments, old Katz 
Thermo exams, stale or fresh donuts, 
new vocal percussion riffs, Phish boot- 
legs, season’s greetings or grated sea- 
sonings may be sent tojurph@jhu.edu. 


Oh, and whoever told that Norwegian | 
of possible sites, | Bi 













































































Eight planets and 
moon line up for sky 
show 


The moon and eight of the planets 
will be lined up in the sky this week 
“like pearls ona string” ina sight that 
won’t be visible again from Earth for 
at least another century. 

“It’s quite beautiful, an exquisite 
grouping of the moon and planets,” 
said Jack Horkheimer, executive di- 
rector of the Miami Space Transit 
Planetarium. “This is naked-eye as- 
tronomy at its best.” 

Beginning Monday night and con- 
tinuing through Dec. 8, the planets 
will appear in the southwestern sky in 
a line slanting upward from the hori- 
zon. From west to east, Pluto will be 
followed by Mercury, Mars, Venus, 
Neptune, Uranus, Jupiter and Sat- 
urn, with a crescent moon alongside. 

Mercury, Mars, Venus, Jupiter and 
Saturn will be visible to the naked eye, 
with Venus and Jupiter by far the 
brightest. A good pair of binoculars 
will be needed to see the small blue 
dots that are Uranus and Neptune. 
Pluto will be visible only by telescope. 

Horkheimer said that the five 
bright planets should be visible even 
in urban areas on a clear night and 
that the array can be seen all around 
the world. 

The heavenly bodies will be “all 
lined up like pearls on a string,” he 
said. 

He said the planets will be simi- 
larly aligned in May 2000, but they 
will be so close to the sun that they 
won't all be visible from Earth. 
Horkheimer said a computer analy- 
sis showed it will be at least another 
100 years before so many planets will 
be so close and so visible. 

“You would know why I’m so ex- 
cited if youjust understand how won- 
derful it is to look at the same planets 
that hundreds of generations have 
seen,” he said. “We are the first gen- 
eration to know what the planets are 
about.” 


Genetic defects make 
people smell like 
rotting fish 


Scientists have identified genetic 
defects that make people smell like 
rotting fish, an uncommon disorder 
that can lead to ridicule, loneliness 
and depression. 

“These people lose jobs, they lose 
friends, they're often very isolated,” 
said Dr. Eileen Treacy of McGill Uni- 
versity in Montreal, who led one of 
two competing research teams that 
found the flaws in a single gene. 

Robert L. Smith of the Imperial 
College School of Medicine in Lon- 
don, a member of the other group, 
told of a woman who divorced her 
husband because she thought he was 
not keeping himself clean. When she 
learned he had the disorder, “she was 
full of remorse,” he said. 

No cure is known for “fish-odor 
syndrome,” though avoiding certain 
foods and taking antibiotics can help. 
The new work might lead to better 
treatments, researchers said. 

The British research team, led by 
Ian R. Phillips of the University of Lon- 
don, reportedits workin the December 
issue of the journal Nature Genetics. 
Treacy’s results were presented last 
month at a genetics meeting. 

It’s not clear how common fish- 

odor syndrome is. Smith said it is 
mentioned in some ancient literature 
and even caught the attention of 
Shakespeare, who in The Tempest 
describes a character with “a very 
ancient and fish-like smell.” 
_ The newly found defects cripple 
the body’s ability to produce an effec- 
tive version of an enzyme called 
FMO3. The liver needs that enzyme 
to process a smelly protein called 
TMA, or trimethylamine, which is 
produced by bacteria in the gut. When 
TMA goes unprocessed, it seeps out 
ina person’s breath and perspiration, 
causing the offensive body odor. 

People with the disorder are told to 
avoid eating fish from the sea, eggs, 
liver and other foods that contain raw 
materials formaking TMA. Antibiotics 
can reduce production of the stench 
but can only be taken intermittently, 

Everybody has two copies of the 
FMO3 gene, one inherited from each 
parent. The disorder arises when both 
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children have been forced to leave 
schools because of the teasing. 

Some affected people reach their 
teens without finding out why others 
avoid them, Smith said. Many vic- 
tims go into jobs where they can work 
alone. Some start smoking heavily to 
try to disguise the smell, Smith said. 

“It’s an awful condition for them 
to have to live with, particularly teen- 
agers and young people trying to 
make their lives and careers,” he said. 
“They labor under this disadvantage. 
It’s a dead weight on them.” 


Gore to attend global 
warming conference 





Raising the stakes in global warm- 
ing talks, President Clinton today di- 
rected Vice President Al Gore to at- 
tend negotiations in Japan. Gore said 
America was “prepared to walkaway” 
from a bad treaty. 

Announcing his decision in a 
meeting of top advisers, Clinton said 
climate change “is a danger that the 
world will ignore at its own peril.” 

He said Gore will outline the U.S. 
position to 1,500 delegates during a 
one-day visit next week, but negotia- 
tions would be left to Undersecretary 
of State Stuart E. Eizenstat. 

Gore, the administration’s top 
voice on environmental issues, has 
long been considering whether to at- 
tend the negotiations. The decision 
puts him in the awkward political 
position of defending a U.S. environ- 
mental policy that is considered weak 
by Europeans. 

Gore’s political advisers fear that 
sending the vice president to Japan 
could backfire if the negotiations 
don’t yield tough new restrictions on 
emissions that produce global warm- 
ing. Environmental groups pushing 
for strict limits are the core of Gore’s 
political base as he tries to succeed 
President Clinton in 2001. 

Talking tough, Gore raised the 
possibility of U.S. negotiators reject- 
ing a proposal that does not protect 
the planet. “Weare perfectly prepared 
to walk away from an agreement that 
we don’t think will work,” he said in 
the meeting opened briefly to report- 
ers and photographers. 

Clinton sounded a familiar note: 
“T think it is very important that we 
not do something that appears to be 
politically palatable but it won’t pro- 
duce any results.” 

Under pressure from U.S. busi- 
ness leaders, the Clinton administra- 
tion has proposed a modest schedule 
of cutbacks. The U.S. coal, oil and 
other industries say energy restraints 
would cost hundreds of thousands of 
American jobs. 

The U.S. plan envisions reducing 
industrial nations’ carbon dioxide 
and other emissions only to, not be- 
low, 1990 levels by 2012. 

Clinton proposes accomplishing 
this in the United States largely 
through fiscal incentives for energy- 
saving technology, and by establish- 
ing a system for trading emissions 
“permits” among companies and 
countries. 

Carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide and 
other gases, mostly by-product of the 
burning of fossil fuels, allow incoming 
sunlight to reach Earth but then trap 
the heat that Earth emits back to space. 

Gore was expected to arrive in 
Kyoto, Japan, next Monday for an 
address, perhaps meeting with one or 
two delegations. Officials said they 
were working out his schedule today. 


Researchers study 
Safety risks of wider 
homes on roads 


Researchers say an experiment al- 
lowing wider mobile homes to be 
hauled on state highways did not lead 
to any accidents, but they still are 
recommending restrictions on the 
practice. 

The 16-foot-wide homes have been 
allowed on North Carolina roads on a 
limited basis since January as part of a 
trial program tosee ifthey canbehauled 
safely. The state Board of Transporta- 
tion ordered the $67,000 study as part 
ofthe experiment. 

Bill Hall, a staff associate for the 
UNC Highway Safety Research Cen- 
ter, said homes watched by research- 
ers were moved safely. ; 

“Basically, we saw very few prob- 
lems with units we followed,” Hall 
said. “The routes were selected to be 
the best routes possible. They had 
good escort drivers, and the drivers 
ofthemobilehomes, themselves, were 


very good,” 


and five trips of 14-foot homes from 
manufacturing plants to the stateline, 
Drivers knew they were being fol- 
lowed by the researchers. 

State officials say they don’t know 
of any accidents involving the wider 
homes. 

Steve Zamiara, executive director 
of the NC Manufactured Housing 
Institute, said the study shows that 
the predictions of danger made by 
critics amounted to scare tactics. 

“They can be moved safely,” 
Zamiara said. “I think the industry is 
very pleased with the track record 
during the pilot project. We’ve prob- 
ably added $10 million to the state’s 
economy and saved more than 100 
jobs.” 

Dave Parsons, president of AAA 
Carolinas, drew the opposite conclu- 
sion. 

“Keep 16-foots off the road,” Par- 
sons said. “They re too big, especially 
for the feeder roads to the interstate. 
The loads travel too fast, even under 
observation.” 

The industry wants the authority 
to sell the homes in North Carolina. 
Under thetrial, the homes are allowed 
to be hauled only to out-of-state lo- 
cations. Zamiara said about 40 states 
allow the transport of the 16-foot 
homes. 

The study did not make any rec- 
ommendations on whether the trans- 
port of homes should be expanded. 
The center did recommend that re- 
strictions concerning routes, permits, - 
escorts, travel times and speeds be 
continued ifthe program is expanded. 


Special on aisle 5: 
shopper ambivalence - 
over electronic gadgets 


The Rolodex Rex is in. So are per- 
sonal computers costing under 
$1,000, head-knocking stereo systems 
and big-screen TVs. q 

But holiday shoppers are biting 
cautiously on the new DVD players, 
and hand-held computers. 
Like an ill-tuned TV set adrift be- , 


gr ee 


tween stations, consumers so farseem 
ambivalent about the latest electron-, 
ics gear—promising a mixed selling, 
season for makers of gizmos and com- 
puters. 

Analysts and retailers expect elec- 
tronics sales to modestly exceed last. 
year’sholidayseason, whichwashurt. 
by the lack ofa major hotitem.Help-, 
ing sales this year area fresh wave of 
interesting gizmos, the strong. 
economy and demand fgom optimis- 
tic consumers who until now have, 
held back from buying. 

But strength is expected to be, 
spotty. 

One hot product is the Rex. The. 
new computer is literally the size ofa. 
credit card, weighs just 1.4 ounces 
but stores up to 2,500 names and ad- 
dresses, appointments, to-dolistsand 
other items—all displayed ona high- 
contrast little screen. The high-ca- 
pacity version costs $159 and is sold | 
under the Rolodex brand name by 
Franklin Electronic Publishers. , 

“T think it will sell out,” said David x 
Goldstein, president of Channel Mar- , 
keting Corp., a research firm that , 
tracks store sales of computers. 

Also in demandare improved ver- , 
sions of old standbys. c 

Justask George McIntyre, who was 
cruising the Nobody Beats The Wiz . 
electronics store in midtown Man- , 
hattan the other day checking out the 
banks of TV sets and stereo sys- 
tems. 5 

A building superintendent, who. 
lives with his wife in Brooklyn, , 
McIntyre is using part of his raise 
this year to upgrade the entertain- . 

ment system in his bedroom to a- 
larger screen and theater-quality : 
sound. One prospect was the new . 
surround-sound system, which was 
down to about $1,500 from thou- , 
sands more several years ago. 

“T want something I could hook — 
up into the TV system,” said) 
McIntyre. “I like to be as comfort: ; 
able in the bedroom as possible.” 

But, nearby, Carl Grzybek was) 
holding back. He decided against, 
buying one of the new DVD players 
because some makers had proposed. 

a competing technical standard thay . 
could make the video equipment ob-_ 
solete, , we 1 
_The high-capacity digital video, — 
disks, appearing in stores for the first 
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Greensboro students reject computers, technology 


Associated Press 


In a world where many people are 
buying personal computers for the 
first time and getting hooked up to 
the Internet, some Guilford College 
students are bucking the trend. . 

A small but defiant group of stu- 
dents at the Greensboro school sees 
such computer technology asa blight 
on personal communication, not to 
mention bombarding students with 
useless information and discourag- 
ing reflection. ; 

“Technology is benign. I think the 
way people deal with it is a problem,” 
says Lissa Carter, 19, whose career 
aspirations range from organic farm- 
ing to conflict resolution. “A lot of 
people use it as more than a tool. 
There are people who don’t walk 
through Founders (student center) 
without checking their e-mail.” 


WV Chemist 
gets grant for 
molecules 





Associated Press 


Debbie Mohler spends hours each 
day trying to make things she may 
never see. 

Mohler, a chemist at West Vir- 
ginia University, is trying to make 
something that has never before been 
seen on Earth: a new molecule. 

Molecules are too small to see, so 
Mohler uses a miniature magnetic 
resonance imaging machine to see 
what they’re made of—but the com- 
puter only spits out graphs and charts, 
not a picture. 

Mohler hopes to build a 
nanostructure—an itty-bitty particle 
that could one day join with other 
nanostructures to become a submi- 
croscopic machine. That’s right. 
Mohler is trying to make microscopic 
engines. 

“The science fiction counterpart 
to this is little robots that can go into 
your body and repair tissue damage,” 
Mohler said. 

That is pretty far down the road. 
Right now, scientists around the 
world—including Mohler—are just 
trying to make a molecule that will 
move in a controlled fashion. 

There aren’t any rhythmic mol- 
ecules in nature (they move, but in a 
random manner), so Mohler is hav- 
ing to create her own by combining 
chemicals in solutions she concocts 
based on very educated guesses. 

Mohler, 35, is pretty new to being 
her own boss in the laboratory, hav- 
ing recently completed her doctorate 
work. So it is all the more surprising 
that she has already received a presti- 
gious $300,000 scholarship from the 
National Science Foundation, the 
leading financier of basic scientific 
research in the country. 

“It only has a 20 percent funding 
rate and it is, if 1 do say so myself, 
pretty unusual to be funded on the 
first try,” Mohler said. 

Mohler is far from the only scien- 
tist in the nation pursuing 
nanostructures. Every university 
from MIT to Stanford is working on 
some type of nanostructures. But 
Mohler’s grant application had two 
attributes that caught the National 
Science Foundation’s eye. 

First is her method of using met- 
als—really they’re powdered iron and 
others—as part of her nanostructures. 

“We can use the metal ions to sort 
of stick a whole bunch of the smaller 
building blocks together so we can 
assemble these building blocks 
quickly,” she said. 

Most scientists steer clear of metals 
and stick to the organic substances 
chemists are accustomed to studying. 
It's a really neat idea, Mohler says, be- 
cause she can move much faster. 

Since the structure of the theoreti- 
cal molecules is unknown, finding a 
mix that works requires trial and er- 
ror, which translates into alot of time. 
Mohler’s quick method will—if 

- things go as she hopes—allow her to 
find the right chemical key within the 
three-year time limit of the grant, she 
said, 

The second cool thing about 
Mohler’s work is that there is a teach- 
ing component. In addition to re- 
searching polymer chemistry, Mohler 
is also setting up an upper-division 
polymer class. By 

That is good for West Virginia, 
_ Mohler said, because so many poly- 
_ Mers are made here, and the makers 

heed trained professionals. 


. 


y =e The Polymer Alliance Zone in 


One day in high school, she 
watched two classmates communi- 
cating by e-mail, even though they 
were sitting side by side in a com- 
puter laboratory. 

That was it, she decided: Comput- 
ers are hazardous to your mental 
health. 

Carteris more extreme inher views 
than her like-minded classmates. She 
calls herself a neo-Luddite, after a fac- 
tion of early 18th century English 
workers who staged a rebellion pro- 
testing the growing mechanization of 













Just 
beyond 
your stack of 


classwork is a well- 


deserved holiday. What 
better time for something that'll 


make next year easier? With the Compaq 


Presario 1090ES, you can download photos off 


work. She does not own a television 
and refuses to drive a car. She avoids 
computers except on the rare occa- 
sion when she needs to send an e- 
mail message to friends far away. 
When she needs to contact friends or 
professors on campus, she visits them 
in person rather than calling them on 
the phone. 

Carter argues that her decision to 
unplug has made hera better student, 
not a worse one. She is more entre- 
preneurial in finding information and 
dealing with people, she says. And 
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she avoids the information overload 
effectsocommonamong the Internet 
set. 

“When you’re in the library with 
the light streaming in and books all 
around you, you can sit and learn,” 
says Carter. “Whereas, when you’re 
at the computer, your eyes get tired 
and you get easily distracted by some 
website for a new pop group or some- 
thing, and you’re not going to do the 
same kind of quiet learning.” 

How many techno-phobes there 
are at Guilford is hard to estimate. 


Carter guesses that at least a quarter 
of the campus is sympathetic to her 
arguments. 

Michael Strickland, an English 
professor who teaches a course on 
technical communications, believes 
this skepticism is simply a part of 
Guilford’s alternative atmosphere. 
It’s not uncommon to find students 
there more interested in working for 
a homeless shelter than seeking an 
MBA. And with its small classes and 
emphasis on the liberal arts, Guilford 
encourages close relationshipsamong 
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faculty members and students. 

“I thinka lot of the students we get 
at Guilford come in semi-computer 
phobic,” says Strickland “And that’s 
mostly from lack of experience. 

But some students view this anti- 
computer, anti-technology sentiment 
as nothing but the latest fashionable 
wave of campus dissent. 

“It’s sort ofbecome the cool thing to 
say, ‘I don’t like all this technology,” 
said Adam Lucas, editor of the school 
newspaper. “There are a lot of people 
who say that, but they still use ie 
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Finish the Homewood, JHU 


The Gap. Burger King. Banana Republic— 
how sweet they sound. Rumors of a shopping 
haven at Hopkins excited students at JHU 
when initial plans for a retail complex at the 
Homewood apartments were revealed last 


year. 


In September, the Office of Facilities and 
Real Estate said the stores would move in by 
Thanksgiving. Now, Student Council Presi- 
dent Matt Schernecke says that stores will 
open up after Intersession, but according to 
sources at Manekin Corporation, the devel- 
opment company in charge of the Homewood, 
the stores will open in the spring of 1998 at the 


earliest. 


Homewood residents are still awakened at 
7:30 a.m. by the noise of construction work- 
ers, and the unfinished retail space is far from 


being occupied. 


Construction on the Homewood has been 
preposterously slow. The residential units were 
barely finished in time for students to move in 
at the beginning of the school year. Even after 
students did move in, the Homewood was 
sorely lacking. Some rooms were missing win- 
dow shades, lightbulbs and stable desks. 
Clearly, the Administration has been drag- 

_ ging its feet with the construction of both the 
- .commercial and residential spaces in the 


>. Homewood. 


Since no one will say precisely which stores 
will fill the 22,000 square feet of space, we'd 
like to give our own suggestions. 

First, the university must convey to 
Manekin the type of stores that students want. 


To achieve the “college town” community 


shop. 


that we all desire, we need cheap distractions 
that are open until late into the night. We 
need more places to gather, eat, drink and 


The development company must also be 
considerate of the surrounding community. 
Some of the small shops on St. Paul Street are 
Charles Village institutions which make the 


area unique. To force out community stores 


by bringing in large, commercial chains that 
sell similar goods would bea disservice to the 
community at large. 


A copy center,a music store, a clothes store 


or a fast food chain would be appropriate for 
the Homewood. 

Although it is late in the game, JHU’s Ad- 
ministration and Manekin should keep an 
open dialogue to find stores that suit stu- 
dents and complement existing Charles Vil- 
lage businesses. 

Filling the Homewood with quality stores 
in a timely fashion must be a priority. JHU’s 
inability to finish this task by the original 


deadlines is inexcusable. 





- Photo laser offers no safety benefit 


he addition of red-light 
cameras and photo-laser 
devices to Maryland’s 
roads violates several 
drivers’ rights and offer 
minimal, if any, safety benefits. 

The goal of photo radar is to re- 
duce highway carnage by billing more 
drivers for speeding than troopers 
could ever doalone. According to the 
Maryland State Police, photo radar 
lets one trooper catch 300 violators 
an hour, instead of only 20. Although 
currently in use only to offer warn- 
ings, photo radar units will result in 
full-fledged violations soon. 

- In operating this equipment, the 
police are violating drivers’ rights to 
due process, and perhaps freedom of 
association as well. Butthisisall worth- 
while because highway speeding is a 
huge problem in Maryland, right? 

- Wrong. According to the National 
Center for Statistics & Analysis, only 
six of the 671 traffic deaths in Mary- 
land in 1995 were onan interstate and 
included a car exceeding the speed 
limit or traveling “too fast for condi- 
tions.” Oddly enough, the NHSTA 
considers a car travelling too fast for 
conditions ifany auxiliary factor, such 
as rain, snow or fog, exists irrespec- 
tive ofactual vehicle speed. Even with 
these inflated figures, that’s less than 
one percent. And nationally, this 
number is a whopping four percent. 

(1995isthe most recent year for which 

information is available.) 

These photo devices fire radar or, 
more recently, lasers at oncoming 
traffic and determine which cars are 
speeding. Then, the system photo- 
graphs these cars several times, cap- 
tures their license plates and sends 
photos, along with citations, to the 
owners of the vehicles. Simple 
enough, right? 

’’ Nope. The process is wrought with 
problems. The most obvious is that 
the owner and the driver of a vehicle 
are not always the same person. Al- 
though an owner can go to court to 
contest this error, he must forgo a 
day’s work, drive to whatever court- 


house happens to be nearest the al- 


eged violation, wait for all the people 
of him on the docket to be 

served and then plead his case. 
«© Conversely, the driver’s right to 
__ privacy has been put upon. Although 
the Supreme Court most recently be- 
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car with his mistress. In the United 
States, such an incident may addi- 
tionally violate the driver’s freedom 
of association, which the Supreme 
Court has upheld is inferred by the 
First Amendment. 

A driver does not know when his 
photograph has been taken—certainly 
the photo van does not ask his permis- 
sion—and therefore he must be more 
careful about with whom he travels. 
Since photo radar makes mistakes (see 
below), not even those who follow the 
speed limit are safe from its attacks. 

Further, photo radar violates a 
driver’s right to due process. He cannot 
take notes, interview witnesses and col- 
lect information. He cannot interview 
his accuser—a machine. Both these 
rights are protected under due process. 

Better yet, the system has a poor 
accuracy rate. Police radar returns 





Perhaps Maryland 
motorists should do what 
the wise folk of Texas did 
when their state tried to 
implement photo radar: 
pull out shot guns and use 
photo vans for target 
practice. 





the speed of the fastest traveling thing 
it finds. The system must then guess 
what vehicle is actually traveling that 
speed. Certainly, the resulting still 
photograph is insufficient proof of 
anything’s speed. Although laser is 
more precise, errors still occur. Per- 
haps suited for use on an empty rural 
interstate (where speed enforcement 
is absurd), photo radar is bound to 
screw up on a busy Maryland freeway. 

For this reason, the initial plan to 
use photo radar on the Capital 
Beltway in 1992 was shot down. How- 
ever, the alleged safety conscious are 
once again looking for ways to add 
more money to the state’s coffers, so 
the concept has resurfaced again. 
Remember the 280 citation per hour 

officer increase? 

The kicker, though, is that speed 
limits have had no impact on high- 
way fatalities. Remember when Mon- 
tana discarded its speed limit all to- 


‘ be 


gether? Guess what? Traffic fatalities 
are down in Montana. Indeed, pre- 
liminary information indicates that 
states that increased their speed lim- 
its have witnessed a larger reduction 
in the fatality rate, and especially ac- 
cident rate, than states that did not. 
Twotheorieshelp explain this phenom- 
enon: (1) Higher speed limits haven’t 
resulted in proportional increases in 
highway speeds, and (2) faster speeds 
demand driver attention, whereas 55- 
mph cruisers space out. Either way, 
speed enforcement based on a 55- or 
65-mph speed limit is insane. 

More specifically, in 1974, when 
Congress enacted the 55-mph na- 
tional speed limit, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Transportation reported that 
35 people died for every one billion 
vehicle-miles traveled. In 1987, when 
the 65-mph limits were introduced, 
that number stood at 24. In 1994, the 
last year for which data is available, 
the rate had declined to 17. 

In other words, in the thirteen 
years after the 55-mph limit took 
effect, highway deaths per mile trav- 
eled declined 31 percent. In only 
seven years after the limit was in- 
creased to 65 mph (only New Jer- 
sey, Connecticut and Hawaii still 
have 55-mph limits), fatalities fell 
30 percent. It seems clear that speed 
has very little to do with this equa- 
tion. 

The Department of Transporta- 
tion complains that of the 41,798 
people who died in a traffic acci- 
dentin 1995, 13,256 were in “speed- 
ing” vehicles (remember: that 
means exceeding the speed limit or 
that it happened to be raining). 
However, this figure fails to take 
into account that 80 percent of driv- 
ers speed. Therefore, the fair way to 
look at the matter is that the 80 per- 
cent of the people who speed are 
responsible for only 32 percent of 
the fatalities. And almost half of the 
so-called “speeding” fatalities were 
the result of a drunk driver. 

Maryland should therefore di- 
rect funding at problems that actu- 
ally increase traffic deaths: drunk 
driving, narrow lanes and medians, 
and short interchanges. Perhaps 
Maryland motorists should do what 
the wise folk of Texas did when their 
state tried to implement photo ra- 
dar: pull out shot guns and use 
photo vans for target practice, 

And one final thought about red- 
light cameras: How would youlike to 
be a patient in an ambulance that 
couldn’t get through an intersection 
because the driver of the car ahead of 
you knew there was a red-light cam- 
era looking him square in the face? 
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WEY! AND THERE 
GOES PROFESSOR 
GROSSMAN! STILL 


Christopher Gardiner’s 
“perseverance...should 
be emulated by us all” 


To the Editors, 


I am writing in regards to your 
article published about the passing 
of Christopher Gardiner. I feel that 
there should have been more cover- 
age about his passing. I am not try- 
ing to tell you how to do your job. 
However, Chris was an outstanding 
member of the Hopkins commu- 
nity, and his dedication to the la- 
crosse team was unparalleled. He 
was a dedicated fan of our team as 
well as a fan of the game. His team- 
mates were an inspiration to him, 
and in his final few months we were 
a fuel for his fire. Every member of 
the JHU lacrosse team attended his 
funeral in which five present play- 
ers and one alumnus were the pall 
bearers. Also, several mothers of 
current players also came down for 
the service, someas far as New York. 
Dave Pietramala, former assistant 
coach, now head of Cornell’s team, 
also made the drive down to say 
good-bye to Chris. 

We have dedicated our 1998 sea- 
son to his memory and have or- 
dered decals bearing his initials for 
our helmets. If my information is 
correct, he had the Blue Jay emblem 
stenciled on his gravestone. This act 
shows his love for the university and 
our team as whole. Furthermore, 
Gardiner was not only an extremely 
nice person to be around but he 
never complained about anything 
when he was playing. As a walk-on, 
he played hard every day and never 
said a word about not participating 
during the games. He was happy 
just to be a part of the winning tra- 
dition the Hopkins lacrosse team 
stands for. 

Chris was a tough individual, and 
his perseverance in his battle with 
cancer should be emulated by us all. 
I think if we all had a little bit of 
Chris Gardiner in us, life would bea 
little better. After being in bed for 
three months, Chris managed to 
make it to our fall scrimmage against 
Cornell to see what would be his last 
lacrosse game. Coach Seaman re- 
minded us last week, after a meet- 
ing about Chris’s passing, that ev- 
ery time you want to give up and 
quit, remember Chris and what he 
wouldn’t give to be your place. We 
will all miss Chris Gardiner—his 
contributions, the smile on his face 
after we won and the pat on the 
back after we lost. He loved lacrosse, 
and he loved Hopkins. 


Sincerely, 
Kevin M. Kaiser 
Class of ‘98 


Hopkins “in great need 
of a consistent policy” 
on undergrad TAs 


To the Editors, 


I am writing in response to your 
article about undergraduate TA’s. As 
an undergrad at Hopkins, I taught 
and was taught by undergraduates, 
so] feel like I have a very good under- 
standing of the situation. 

As a student, I found that under- 
graduate TA’s were extremely help- 
ful. They were easier to approach with 
problems than professors, very 
knowledgeable and often a lot more 
accessible. In general I feel I had very 
good experiences with undergradu- 
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ate TA’s. 

On the other hand, I was an 
undergrad TA for the Math Sci- 
ences Department in two courses, 
and while I believe the experience 
helped me tremendously, I think 
that a lot is lacking in the training 
and supervision of TA’s. Unlike 
my fellow TA’s, all of whom were 
graduate students, I did not re- 
ceive any teaching training. In 
essence, I was given a textbook 
and told to show up to teach. Al- 
though I handled the initial fright 
and confusion well, I think that 
things would have gone much 
more smoothly had I been given 
direction and guidance. Perhaps 
a university-wide teaching policy 
should be adapted for undergrads. 

In short, I think that undergrad 
teaching benefits everyone, from 
TA’s to students to professors. I 
think Hopkins is greatly in need 
of a consistent policy by which to 
choose and train its undergrads. 


Sincerely, 
Amy H. Lin 
Class of 96 


News-Letter coverage 
leaves XC team 
“shafted once again” 


To the Editors, 


As a member of the cross coun- 
try team here at Hopkins, I take an 
avid interest in the team and the 
publicity it gets. I am thoroughly 
disappointed with your coverage of 
my team. Every Thursday evening, 
I would pick up the News-Letter, 
excited to see what the article would 
say. To my dismay I would find the 
article buried in the middle of the 
paper. Thisis nota huge disappoint- 
ment, because I realize people here 
care more about the football or soc- 
cer teams than the cross country 
team. 

However, I was very disap- 
pointed to learn that for the Octo- 
ber 30 edition, you did not even 
have the courtesy to place our ar- 
ticle about the Gettysburg Invita- 
tional in your paper. The Gettysburg 
meet was one of many strong sea- 
sonal performances, but, appar- 
ently, it was not worthy of printing. 
My disappointment about this in- 
cident, however, pales in compari- 
son to what you have done in your 
most recent edition (11/20/97). We 
completed our season last weekend 
at the NCAA Division III Mideast 
Regional Championships, finishing 
12th in a 50-team region. In other 
words, we finished in the top 24 
percent of the teams in our region. 
However, we were shafted once 
again by your staff, and our article 
was placed on the bottom corner of 
the third page. Meanwhile, the bas- 
ketball preview and “Athlete of the 
Week” articles were placed on the 
back page. 

Let me just throw out some 
more statistics about the XC team 
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for you to think about. Were you 
aware that we boasted a 78-38 
record this year, which translates 
to a .672 winning percentage? Are 
you also aware that in the last two 
years, team membership has risen 
from 9 runners to 21? Are you 
also aware that our top five run- 
ners now consistently run a 
minute faster than two years ago? 
Furthermore, do you know that 
behind nationally ranked (#7 in 
the most recent poll) Haverford, 
we are the deepest cross country 
team in the Centennial Confer- 
ence? I hope you absorb these sta- 
tistics, and next time think about 
placing us in a more readable po- 
sition in your paper. 

Perhaps other students are in- 
terested to hear that we have such 
a strong team. Perhaps if we 
weren't on the last sports page, 
people would read our article. 
Thank you. 


Sincerely, 
Jay Barry 
Class of ‘00 


Hopkins’ China pro- 
testors “deserve our 
thanks” 


To the Editors, 


At least seven Johns Hopkins 
students joined thousands of oth- 
ers in Washington, Philadelphia 
and elsewhere to protest human 
rights abuses in China during 
President Jiang Zemin’s recent 
visit to the United States. Now, 
less than three weeks after that 
visit, Wei Jingsheng, the most cel- 
ebrated Chinese dissident of his 
time, is alive and free. 

There is no doubt in my mind 
that Mr. Wei’s release is directly 
related to the recent public out- 
cry over his treatment. There is 
no doubt in my mind that had 
people not taken the time to write 
letters, make phone calls or at- 
tend rallies, human rights would 
have remained a secondary issue 
during the recent U.S.-China 
summit... and Wei Jingsheng 
would still be languishing in 
prison. 

In China, and around the 
world, much work remains to se- 
cure the freedom of lesser known 
Prisoners of Conscience. But the 
release of Wei Jingsheng should 
serve as a reminder that the ef- 
forts of those who choose to speak 
out do make a profound and pow- 
erful difference. It is my sincere 
hope that the Hopkins students 
who took part in recent protests 
concerning China take a moment 
to ponder their selfless role in this 
victory for human rights. They 
deserve our thanks. 


Sincerely, 

Jonathan Pearson 

Amnesty International Area 
Coordinator, Baltimore 
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chose to come to Hopkins be- 

cause itis a great research insti- 

tution. Even though I am a 

Writing Seminars major, I still 

believe thatI can getahandson 
learning experience in the art’of writ- 
ing. I look to my professors to guide 
methrough that process to make sure 
that learn every crevice ofevery sub- 
ject am taught. Thus far, what I have 
found is that some professors have 
fulfilled my expectations while oth- 
ers have fallen short. 

As an underclassman here at 
Hopkins, I have had to segue 
through hierarchical systems to 
move up in the scheme of things 
when dealing with professors. | 
have had to developa double con- 
sciousness when dealing with 
some professors who havea “god- 
complex.” But, on the other hand, 
Ihave learned to appreciate those 
professors who want to see me 
blossom in the classroom as well 
as beyond those sturdy confines. 

Registration for the next semester 
was a few weeks ago. I had already 
chosen all my classes but still needed 
to get a signature from one professor 
inorder to get into his class because it 
is an upper level course. There were 
no prerequisites for the class be- 
sides the professor’s signature. 
When I approached the professor, 
who I had never seen on campus 
before, he made me feel like I had to 
prove myself worthy of getting into 
the class. 

All the while, he hardly made eye 
contact with me and continued to 
scribble notes in a large notebook 
he had been writing in before I en- 
tered the classroom. He probed and 
questioned me and even asked my 
grade point average. Then he 
scanned over my registration 
form to see what I had written on 
my schedule for the next semester 

_ when all he had to do was sign the 
form. 

“T see no reason why I should not 
let you into my class,” he said after 
five minutes of making me wait for 
him to sign my form. 

I thanked him for his generosity 
and went on my way arriving late for 
my next appointment. This is a ritual 

_ Thave.found myself. going through 
ever since I was a freshman—prov- 
ing myself worthy to sign up for his/ 
her class, proving myself worthy of 
handling the material, proving my- 
self worthy of challenging the profes- 


Reflections 


sor with a question or a different per- 
spective on thé material, proving 
myself worthy of even engaging in 
casual conversation with the profes- 
sor, 

There are also those professors 
who love to hear only themselves 
speak in their classrooms. They will 
take a novel or piece of history and 
interpret it through their own eyes. 
Then they will return to class with 8- 
10 pages ofa lecture or notes. There is 
no deviation from those materials. 
They present them to the class and 
then ask if there are any questions on 
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Professors must be 
servants to their 
students in order to 
master the craft of 
teaching. 





their lecture; but not on any larger 
theme or relevance to present life. 
There is nothing worse to me than 
hearing a professor present only ab- 
solutes to things that are subject to 
multiple interpretations. To disallow 
students to think for themselves robs 
them of the ability to use all ends of 
their minds. To present only abso- 
lutes through the eyes and interpre- 
tation of the professor is to chain a 
student to a world of black and white. 

I can’t help but think that not all 
professors here at Hopkins have the 
primary goal of teaching their stu- 
dents to the fullest ability in mind. On 
one hand, I realize that Hopkins is 
largelya research institution and must 
bring in the ducats to remain at the 
top of the scheme of things. But some- 
times the original goal of the univer- 
sity—to educate and prepare rising 
generations for the changing world— 
becomes lost because professors have 
the pressure of bringing in money to 
the university or publishing books. 

Professors must be servants to 
their students in order to master the 
craft of teaching. 
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Hopkins professors a mixed bag |- 


No matter how many booksa pro- 
fessor publishes, or how many grants 
a professor brings into the university, 
if he has not mastered the craft of 
teaching his students to the fullest 
than he has failed. While those pro- 
fessors may enjoy the fruits of the 
mainstream market, they cannot with 
a clear conscience enjoy the fruits of 
complete success in the university 
setting. They have failed at their craft; 
they have failed their students who 
are paying over $30,000 a year for the 
best education, and they are failing 
the university. 

They are not masters but servants 
of their own intentions. 

I can say that from my own expe- 
rience the professors who have their 
own intentions in mind are not in the 
largest majority. There are many pro- 
fessors who take it personally if their 
students are not learning and blos- 
soming to their fullest. [had one pro- 
fessor scold me for getting an 85 ona 
French quiz. 

“You should be getting A’s, 
Stacey,” she said to me with distress 
in her eyes. “Nothing but A’s” she 
added. 

Ijust completed my second novel 
called The Angel and the Ghosts. I 
needed some guidance in editing 
the work and making it into a pol- 
ished gem. I needed an experienced 
person who knows good writing to 
take a look at it. In the past, I have 
been rejected and told, “I have my 
own projects. I don’t have time. 
Graduate students are more impor- 
tant.” / 

But there is one professor in the 
Writing Seminars department who 
took her time to read my novel not 
once but twice. She made notes, sug- 
gestions and even gave me more sig- 
nificant ideas about the novel than 
what I had already conjured up. This 
professor also agreed to work with 
me during the entire Intersession 
showing her commitment and hope 
for the novel. All this and she is on 
sabbatical. 

So it can be done. Professors can 
actually care about the progression 
of their students. They can be inter- 
ested in seeing how their efforts to 
teach to their fullest have paid off. 
Professors can actually make sacri- 
fices and deal with their own per- 
sonal intentions later. There are 
professors who aren’t too proud to 
be servants first in order to be mas- 
ters in the end. 





_ Top five campus improvements 


very semester, the stu- 
dents, faculty an 
administrators get to- 
gether and plan improve- 
| cone ments to the campus’s fa- 
_ cilitiesand management. Oftentimes, 
these changes satisfy a very narrow 
spectrum of students, such as an ad- 
- ditional handful of Silicon Graphics 
machines, used only by hard-core 
_ CompSci majors, while other changes 
reflect the interests of the wider stu- 
dent population. In years past, these 
changes have been eminently benefi- 
cial, such as the establishment of 
| _ Spring Fair or the MSE Symposium 
_ (P'ma bit partial on the latter). Yet, in 
all fairness, not every semester can 
_ bring precedent-setting change. So, I 
+ 
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uld like to honor the changes the 
school (administration and students 
alike) has made to benefit us, the stu- 
ar. ents, over the last several months. 
My apologies if some of these im- 
_ provements seem petty or limited; I 
to pick those changes with the 
test effect among students. Here 
ey are, in no particular order: 
. E-Level: Pat Bearry has done 
onders for this place. Starting with 
ore interesting variety of beers, 
vamped menu that offers tasty 
wiches and appetizers and a 
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CRAIGZAPETIS 
Generation X 


ease of use, accessibilityand resources 
available at other research institu- 
tions. The administration’s approval 
ofthe M-level closed-container drink 
policy was a nice change—especially 
inlight of the new furniture purchased 
to outfit the renovated building. 
Group study, once nonexistent in the 
library, is now facilitated by the com- 
fortable furniture and wide desks situ- 
ated between top-of-the-line com- 
puters for browsing the book 
database. This is a library you can 
show to your parents when they come 
to visit. Two thumbs up. 
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E-Level: Pat Bearry 
has done wonders for 


this place. 





3. Merlin (Student Academic 
Manual): Reviving the Oraculum took 
a lot of work, especially after its un- 
timely end in the Spring of ‘95. Credit 
to the Student Council, Parag Parekh 
(main instigator) and Bob 
Mittendorf, for putting Merlin on the 
road map. Students clamored for sub- 
stantial course advice, and StuCo re- 
nded—there is a reason we're fill- 


count balances (always useful), meet- 
ing efficiency and longer office hours 
to consult with your liaison. For group 
leaders, these changes are a real plus, 
making our lives easier, and in turn, 
our clubs better organized. 

5. Exercise facilities: The weight 
room in the basement of the AC fi- 
nally received a new room and new 
equipment. Actually, the weightroom 
took over the room where the old 
varsity sports workout room was 
(which moved to thewrestling room), 
but the new equipment has made ev- 
eryone a whole lot happier. Even 
though it’s hard to find a day when 
it’s not bustling with students, that’s 
a good thing—last year, people 
started giving up on lifting weights 
altogether because the facilities were 
so bad. Good improvement, even if 
belated. 

_ These five improvements are sub- 
stantial, eachin their own right. How- 
ever, along with these positive 
changes, there have beena few nega- 
tive aspects of campus life which 
have annoyingly manifested them- 
selves with renewed vigor this se- 
mester. For one, the speed and con- 
sistency of JHUNIX has, at times, 
slowed to a maddening crawl. I’ve 
never seen ethernet connections so 
slow. In writing this article, it took 
me seven minutes to successfully 
log in. Each keystroke was an effort 
in patience. Our UNIX machine isa 
multimillion dollar sinkhole. One 
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Questions of purposeand _ . 
meaning around the holidays: 


his weekend, I spent 

Thanksgiving in New 

York, and on Saturday I 

travelled to Manhattan’s 

Parker Meridian Hotel to 
meet a friend. After finally spotting 
her hidden behind the silent chaos of 
the New Yorkian hustle and bustle, it 
seemed we spent the entire day in a 
cab. 

Peering out the taxi’s back seat 
window my eyes were bombarded 
by billboards: “Save a cow, eat a 
turkey,” “Come celebrate 
Thanksgiving at The Think Tank 


What 1s it that 
convinces a man to 
leap beyond his 
appreciation of his 
ability to question 
into a more active 
realm of 
cognizance? 





nightclub located at...” Without 
significant effort, it seemed im- 
possible for anyone to escape the 
holiday fervor, the unqualified ex- 
citement. But what exactly was it 
that people were excited about? 
Where, Icombed nervously, were 
the billboard addenda, the cute 
quips which reminded us just 
what it was we were “thankful” 
for? : ; 

As the two of us embarked on 
our directionless dilly-dally, I no- 
ticed another billboard which, 
intriguingly—if not slightly 
frightfully—counts down the 
days, hours, minutes and seconds 


before the next millennium. The - 


“next millennium”—why such a 
big deal? Just as I longed for more 


explanation on the Thanksgiving 


billboards, I silently searched for 
some small print to explain why I 
should deem this particular New 
Years special? Auspicious? 

Thus questioning, I remem- 
bered a man who for some twenty 
minutes on national television 
seemed no longer able, or at least 
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can one help but sense the clarity, 
decidedness and reason which, to- 
gether with his purpose to exploit 
his “right to protect Israel,” con- 
stitute his motive? 

What exactly, I wondered, had 
he killed and what if anything had 
he engendered by killing? For 
what precisely was this man im- 
prisoned and from what in actu- 
ality was he was released from? 
What is it that convinces a man to 
leap beyond the appreciation of 
his ability to question into a more 
active realm of cognizance? At 
what stage of this progression 
does privilege become obligation? 


And so our cab carried ‘us to 
where an elderly lady crossed the 
street. Listening to her more than 
barely audible muttering through 
my opened window, it was clear 
she was Italian. Long ago, and still 
now, immigrants come from Italy 
and many other nations to our 
land in search of a life they can’t 
have elsewhere. Some mingled 
with the Indians, exchanging ide- 
ologies and spawning our Thanks- 
giving holiday. All arrived im- 
bibed with bubbling spirits in 
search of wide expanses and un- 
precedented chances. They knew 
what they wanted. They knew. 

Watching the immigrant, I no- 
ticed two things: first, she walked 
smiling. Second, her legs seemed 
to move in tandem with the chang- 
ing seconds on the billboard. Each 
time her foot landed on the con- 
crete, the number in the seconds 
column would drop one. Sud- 
denly I remembered a conversa- 
tion I had with my sister long ago 
when I told her, while sitting in a 
car, that it seemed the legs of the 
pedestrians seemed to move in 
harmony with the beat of the song 
on the radio. Her response, as 
vivid to me now as it was then, 


was that I tended to stare at the 
legs of only those people who hap- 


pened, unwittingly, to be walking 
in cadence with Bruce 
Springstein’s melody. In my 
mind, I made people obey the 
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With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
contributors. They are not necessarily 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 
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his fruitless, unchanging days, fy 
fact, in my temporal malaise, jt — 
seemed these numbers began 
speeding through their route bes 
hind an internecine smile, Some- ~ 
how there was a difference be . 
tween time, itself, and. thes 
man-made time manager, un- —- 
tainted by subjective perceptio®. - 

And as our driver pressed the — 
accelerator slowly, I remained | 
hypnotized by this inexact har- -[> 
binger. Transfixed, I noticed re-. -f 
flections in one ofits lighted hour- 
numbers, 18. Turning, I realiz 
one of the reflections to be of the _ 
old Italian lady as she sat, not | 
wholly unsettled,‘onashortbrick. - 
wall. She seemed to be staring al-  ~ 
most religiously at the diminishr 
ing numbers in front and above ~ 
her. While staring, she wrote onig 
notepad. What did she writg? 
What did she think? Why had she 
come? LM 

When I turned back aroung} 
things began to occur at their najz 
mal rate and, again paying atten; 
tion to our direction, I realized 
the cab driver had meandered 
aimlessly with the sole intention 
of charging us as much as po 
sible. I noticed that he noticed my 
new awareness, sol smiled. .3 

I told him his priorities were 
out of line because it is less lucrag 
tive to milk each trip for all its 
worth than it is to make each trip 
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Continued from Page Al2 

Anderson and Segers joined Ritter 
in double figures. Anderson scored 
16 points and added seven rebounds 
while Segers was five-for-five from 
the floor on her way to 10 points. 
Twelve different players scored for 
Hopkins who shot 50% from the field. 

Arnold recordeda career-high five 
steals to go along with seven points, 
eight rebounds and seven assists in 
just 22 minutes and freshman Erin 
Perry recorded a team-high 10 re- 
bounds and added three points in 14 
minutes against the Garnets. 

The Jays worked off some of that 
Thanksgiving turkey, Sunday, by de- 
feating University Athletic Associa- 
tion (UAA) rival Case Western Re- 
serve. The Spartans entered the game 
with a 2-0 record, led by senior for- 
ward Robyn Risley, who averaged 27 
points per game in the first two 
matches of their season. 

“Case Western was a very good 
team. We just happened to play great 
defense that day. It was a good task 
defeating them,” said Blank. 

Arnold scored 26 points and had 
nine assists to lead the Jays to victory. 
Arnold was 13-for-15 from the free 


throwline including seven -for-seven 
in the second half. Her 13 free throws 
tied her own JHU record. 


“Case Western was a 


very good team. We 


just happened to play 


great defense that day.” 
—COACH BLANK 


Anderson and sophomore start- 
ing center Marjahna Segers recorded 
the first double-doubles of the sea- 
son for Hopkins. Anderson scored 
17 points and added 11 rebounds, 
while Segers recorded 13 points anda 
team-high 14 rebounds. 

The Blue Jays again featured their 
balanced scoring attack in which a 
dozen players contributed to the 
score, including four freshmen. 
Freshman forward Molly Malloy 
scored two points and added four 
rebounds in just three minutes. 

Hopkins travels to Brandeis on 
Friday for their second UAA game. 





Wrestling winless 


BY KARIN CAIFA 
News-Letter Staff 


» The young Blue Jay wrestling 
squad is having a tough season. They 
dropped their season record to 0-4 
with losses to Centennial Conference 
rivals Ursinus and Elizabethtown. 

», Hopkins traveled to Ursinus Col- 
lege on November 22 for their first 
Centennial Conference match of the 
season. They dropped the decision 
42-3. Last Tuesday the Blue Jay wres- 
tlers met Elizabethtown here at JHU. 
But even the home mat advantage 
obviously wasn’t enough to carry 
them, as Elizabethtown dominated 
the match 47-0. 
Despite the fact that they have 
- scored a meager 25 points in their 
rst four decisions, the Blue Jay wres- 
lers are not daunted. They have seen 
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Opportunity, Susquehanna 


strong performances from some 
young talent. 

Freshman heavyweight Jake 
Jenkins already has two wins to his 
credit, including one pin. Sophomore 
José Gonzalez also has two wins. His 
only losses have come as decisions, 
including one in overtime. 

Of course these young wrestlers 
look to their co-captains for leader- 
ship. Senior co-captain Bob Riley has 
an even record of 1-1 ontheyear, and 
he is looking to best last year’s per- 
sonal record of 11-6. 

The Hopkins wrestling squad and 
their first-year coach Rob Nusumwill 
head to the Petrofes Invitational tour- 
nament this weekend, December 5 
and 6, at Lebanon Valley College. 

They will close-out their first se- 
mester competition and hope to 
clinch their first win of the season. 


The Minority Undergraduate Career Forum 
MID- ATLANTIC 


JW Marriott - Washington, DC 


10:00AM - 4:00PM 
December 5, 1997 


Free Admission and Transportation 
for Johns Hopkins students! 


1997 ATTENDING EMPLOYERS INCLUDE: 

ABC News, Amica Mutual Insurance Company, The Advisory Board Company, American Association 
of Advertising Agencies, Blockbuster Entertainment, Brown & Williamson Tobacco, Campbell Sales 
Company, The Capital Group Companies, Central Intelligence Agency, Charles River Associates, 
Donaldson Lufkin & Jenrette, Emst & Young, Fidelity Management & Research Co,, Hewitt Associates, 
Kaplan Educational Centers, The May Department Stores Company, Merrill Lynch, Prudential, Putnam, 


& Bartlett, Inc., Score@Kaplan, Siemens Business Communication Systems Inc., Sponsors for 
“rast Investment Group, Thomson Financial Services, United States 


Department of Sate, United States Marine Corps, United States Navy 


-Meet face-to-face with leading firms in consulting, finance, high 
-Have the opportunity to receive closed interviews in available company slots! 
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SPORTS 
Arnold's 26 paces Jays | Star swimmer Matt Jo 
over Case Western 


his week, Matt Johnson 

emerged from the water 

with honors for his swim 

ming performance. A 

member of the Men’s 
Varsity Swim Team, Johnson spe 
cializes in the sprint butterfly and 
sprint freestyle races. In the past 3 
years, Matt has dominated the sprint 
races as the national champion in the 
Men’s 100-yard butterfly. 

Inarace, Matt says, one’s mindset 
is key, “You have to get to the point 
where you don’t concentrate on tech- 
nique, it is just natural. All I really 
should do to prepare for a race is get 
psyched to win.” 

It all started when Matt was seven. 
“T was at the age when every boy was 
in 4 or 5 sports. I just got hooked on 
swimming early. I was fortunate to 
have a really strong coach at that age 
who made the sport fun. Also, I had 
been taking swimming lessons while 
starting to compete and because | 
liked the water so much, it was only 
natural that I stay with it.” 

Although swimming may seem to 
be an individual sport, Johnson said, 
“Tt is both a team and an individual 
sport. Itis most important to workas 
a team during Nationals because we 
have to compile everyone’s points 
and obviously, ona relay team, work- 
ing with others is very important. 

“Also during practices we come 
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together as a team, motivating and 
supporting one another. On the other 
hand, it can bea very personal sport. 
In the next lane there may be other 
Hopkins swimmers, so you are com- 
peting against your own teammates. I 
like the idea that it is an individual 
sport within a team sport.” 

However, Johnson, who sees ad- 
vantages and disadvantages to the in- 
dividual nature of competitive swim- 
ming, said, “There are two ways to 
look at the pressure of competing in- 
dividually, there is no one else to rely 
on and so there is only your perfor- 
mance. This can be good and bad. No 
oneruins that witha mistake butalso, 
there is no one to help you. You have 
to do it all and take the blame or the 
glory on your own. In a way, you 
control your own fate. I think that is 
one of the things I like most about the 
sport.” 

Johnson continues, “also like that 
it is an honest sport. Preparation 
equals performance. It is a sport in 
which everyone is equal, those who 
want to excel and have the means, 
simply have to put in the effort.” 

The Hopkins squad is currently 
swimming through another solid sea- 
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Matt Johnson’s swimming was childhood fun turned into his college life. 
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Do you possess the integrity, 
drive and commitment it takes to 


competitive marketplace? If so, 
Legg Mason may have a unique 


looking for 
individuals 
proven track record of problem 
solving skills and an eagerness to 
learn and contribute to the most 
successful team in Baltimore! 


M A career with unlimited 
Exciting Inner Harbor 


M A fast-paced, stimulating 
work environment 
Employee stock purchase 


M 401(k) plan, profit sharing 
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Legg Mason...No longer just you 


son. “This year, | am more focused 
specifically because it is my last 
chance and I have always believed 
that ifyou do something, you should 
do it the best you can. There is no 
point, unless you are going to im- 
prove and excel. I hope this year will 
bethe culmination ofall the improve- 
ments and excellence. Ihave devoted 
15 years to swimming, when I end 
my last season, I wantit to have been 
my best.” 

Being involved in sports at 
Hopkins is often a difficult and time- 
consuming endeavor. Yet, Matt ex- 
plained howhe handles the demands 
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Legg Mason, one of the nation’s 
regional full-service 
investment firms headquartered in 
downtown Baltimore, is looking 
for individuals willing to put forth 
hard work and dedication. 


Entry level candidates, depending 
on your college major and 
previous experience, qualify for 
such positions as: Client Services 
Representative, Accounting or 


Research Assistant, or Operations 
or Administrative Support. 


All majors encouraged to apply. 


Legg Mason, Inc. 7 

P.O. Box 1476 
Baltimore, MD 21203-1476 

Attn.: Human Resources/CP 
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of school and his sport by saying, “I 
share the philosophy of our coach. 
No one came here to choose swim- 
ming as a career, but at the same 
time, you should be honest to your 
sport. Commitment to the team re- 
quires you to make sacrifices. If it 
means staying in on a Friday night, 
that’s what you have to do.” 

Whenhereflects on his swimming 
career, Matt credits his parents as his 
most important supporters, “I owea 
lotto my folks. My parents supported 
me no matter what and it was their 
understanding and confidence that 
gave me the desire to do well.” 
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As we approach 2000, the 
Bulls loosing grasp of NBA 


0, 1998 is just around the 

corner. Our wonderful de- 

cade of Seinfeld, Pearl Jam 

and Bill Clinton is winding 

down to a close, and almost 
on cue the sports organizations that 
we labeled early on with prodigious 
proc lamations of “Teams of the 90s” 
are beginning to show signs of wear 
and tear. Witness the unimpressive 
performances this season of the once 
mighty Chicago Bulls, and it’s clear 
that thereis Ne Way ing 
the guard in the near future. 

What on earth is happening i inthe 
Windy City? The Cubs will alw ays be 
the Cubs, the White Sox hav e traded 
away half of their roster and the hap- 
less Bears are pining for the days of 
McMahon and Payton. But, at least 
Chicago can always count on the 
Bulls, right? 

Wrong. The team that won five 
NBA titles in the 1990s is suddenly 
looking defeatable. All sorts of ex- 
cuses have been put forward in Chi- 
cago totryand shed somelight on the 
Bulls’ uncharacteristically mediocre 
9-7 record. Some say that the distrac- 
tions of the Dennis Rodman circus 
are finally catching up with the rest of 
the team. It’s difficult to put up with 
his daily barrage of expletives and 
‘childish antics on and off the court, 
and his rebounding skills may not be 
worth all of the hassle anymore. 

“If he doesn’t want to play, then 
heshouldjust go home,” said Michael 
Jordan in a recent interview with The 


Swimmers shoot for Nationals 


‘BY JOHN DUNLOP 
‘News-Letter Staff 

Women’s swim team members are 
‘tapered and ready to take their first 
‘real shot at qualifying for the NCAA 
‘Championships this weekend at the 
F&M Invitational. 

After rigorous training and sev- 
eral successful competitions over 
the past three months, the Lady Jays 
are confident that they are ready to 
swim fast enough to make the na- 
tional cuts. 

* Senior co-captain Rocio Lopez 
and freshman Emily Hunchar have 
already placed their bid to the Na- 
tionals during meets in October and 
November by besting B cut qualify- 
ing times in the 100 fly and 200 breast- 
stroke, respectively. Lopez swam the 
opening leg of the 300 fly relay witha 
58.9 split against U. Maryland on 
October 24. Hunchar rallied the team 
two weeks ago atahome meetagainst 
Mary Washington by dominating the 
200 breast in 2:27.76. 

* Several other swimmers have ap- 
proached qualifying times over the 
past months and are sure to display 
the effects of tapering by qualifying 
this weekend. 

‘ Freshman Dana Harrar has been 
‘a standout for the Jays in the sprint 
events, and she has swum the teams 
best 50 yd. (25.15 against Mary Wash- 
ington November 21) and 100 yd. 
(54.80 against F&M and Carnegie 
Mellon November 14) freestyle times. 
Harrar, Hunchar, andanother fast 
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Hoop Dreams 


Chicago Tribune. 

Others argue that things will 
change once Scottie Pippen returns 
from injury. Sure, Pippen’ S presence 
on the court means a shot in the arm 
for the Bulls’ transition game, but 
Chicago’s problem isn’t with Rod- 
man or Pippen. 

It’s very simple: The Bulls are get- 
ting old. This isn’t a new idea, butit’s 
curious that the team hasn’t tried to 
make any major personnel moves to 
inject some youth into the roster. In- 
stead, they've been covering up the 
fact that they have one of the oldest 
teams in the NBA. Some columnists 
have suggested that opposing de- 
fenses are learning the nuances of 
Phil Jackson’s triangle offense, a sys- 
tem that creates a triple-post of sorts 
to open up holes in the lane. 

Not so, says Toni Kukoc. “We’re 
missing plenty of good shots. Layups 
and everything. Nobody wants to 
miss those,” he said in an interview 
on ESPN. Surprise! 

Perhaps the reason the Bulls are 
missing easy shots is that their legs 
are getting tired late in the game. 
Only one Bull is shooting anywhere 
near 50 percent, and don’t hold your 
breath because it’s Jud Buechler com- 
ing off the bench. More importantly, 


freshman, Alex Horn, will be instru- 
mental to the relay teams’ success. 

The three will team with Lopez in 
the 200 medley relay, with Horn swim- 
ming backstroke and Harrar anchor- 
ing with freestyle. 

All four will also compete in the 
400 medley relay together and will 
contribute in the 400 free relay as well. 

At the Mary Washington - 
Hopkins dual meet November 21, 
Kelly Vikstrom swam a team best 
2:15.16 in the 200 backstroke. 
ia eg 2s aes the pees 





The team 7 has depth, 
talent, and spirit--were 


just ready to win, baby! 
-ROCIO LOPEZ 





stroke this season and will also be a 
major factor in the relay team’s suc- 
cess this weekend. 

“We want to win the meet this 
weekend and to make national cuts in 
all ofthe relay events,” said Vikstrom, 
who will compete in the 200 and 400 
medley relays and the 400 and 800 
free relays, “and hopefully we can 
make cuts in a bunch of the individu- 
als also.” 

Margaret Richards will represent 
the Jays well in the distance events. 
She has had an excellent freshman 
season so far, most recently winning 
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the Bulls lack the kind of explosive 
firepower on offense that kept them 
one of the highest scoring teams in 
the league for several years. Wednes- 
day night’s game against Rick Pitino’s 
high pressure Celtics defense should 
provide ample evidence of Father 
Time catching up with the Bulls. 

Is there another team ready to re- 
place the Bulls and carry the torch as 
the next dynasty? In all probability, it 
will be extremely difficult. 

Several teams have signed young 
stars to lengthy multi-year contracts, 
like Minnesota and Kevin Garnett. 
The Lakers could be in a good posi- 
tion to become the team of the next 
decade. Ofcourse, they have Shaquille 
O’Neal at center, but if they can hang 
on to their talented young guards like 
Nick Van Exel and Kobe Bryant, we 
could see Showtime return to the Fo- 
rum. And if their start this year is any 
indication, they’re on the right track 
to becoming the NBA’s premier team. 

Itisa sad fact that in this era of free 
agency and hefty contracts, keepinga 
core group of players together is a 
difficult task. Just take a look at 
baseball’s Florida Marlins, who have 
spent the last three weeks disman- 
tling most of their World Series-win- 
ning squad. It’s remarkable enough 
that owner Jerry Reinsdorf has man- 
aged to keep coach Phil Jackson and 
the core group of Jordan-Pippen- 
Rodman together this long. But dy- 
nasties have to die sometime, and it 
looks like Chicago’s time is now. 


Mary Washington November 21 and 
the 500 free (in 5:21.33) against 
Catholic November 22., both team- 
leading times. Freshman Louise Or- 
gan has also been impressive in the 
distance events. 

The women’s team has been 
sparked with enthusiasm by the tal- 
ented new class of fourteen fresh- 
man, who are thriving under Head 
Coach George Kennedy in their first 
year of college competition. 

“The freshman are excited and 
have stepped up the team morale,” 
according to Vikstrom. 

Rocio Lopez is confident in the 
Lady Jays’ prospects for this week- 
end: “The team has depth, talent, and 
spirit-we’re ready to just win, baby!” 
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A: Deja vu, The Bullets beat the Supersonics to open the Capital Centre. 


And the Heisman winner Is... 


nce again college foot 

ball fans, the football 

season isaboutto close, 

the bowls are about to 

begin and the post sea- 
son hardware is going to be distrib- 
uted. 

As usual the Heisman Trophy 
takes center stage as the nations top 
award. The Heisman should be going 
to the nation’s top player. Unlike last 
year, the field seems pretty clear cut 
with three players vying for the title 
of the nations best player. They are 
(inno particular order) Peyton Man- 
ning of the University of Tennessee, 
Charles Woodson of the University 
of Michigan and Ryan Leaf of Wash- 
ington State University. 

At the begging of the season, 
Peyton Manning was the odds on fa- 
vorite to win the Heisman. He is a 
senior who returned to college for 
one last hurrah, and is almost cer- 
tainly a top three pick in the NFL 
draft. He has guided the Volunteers 
toanumber three ranking in the polls 
and a 10-1 record. 

Needless to say, Manning hasbeen 
the leader on this year’s Tennessee 
squad. With one game left, the SEC 
Championship game, Manning can 
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still make some noise in the Heisman 
race. He has all the stats, the leader- 
ship and he plays the glory position 
of quarterback. Keep in mind that 
five of the past eight Heisman win- 
ners have been quarterbacks. Unfor- 
tunately for Peyton, he doesn’t have 
my vote for the Heisman. Yes, he 
plays in the always tough SEC and he 
has the numbers. But for his size and 
skills, he should not be having sub- 
par performances against sub-par 
teams. 

Our attention now turns to the 
other quarterback in this year’s race, 
Ryan Leaf. Leaf, a junior, attends 
Washington State. His numbers are 
very similar to Manning’s and he has 
been the catalyst for a Washington 
State team that was 10-1 this year and 
is going to the Rose Bowl to meet 
number 1 Michigan. However, I think 
he will finish third in the voting be- 
cause of the fan’s high expectations 
of Manning, and the lack of media 
attention he has received. 

The last of the featured big three is 


Charles Woodson, the defensive back 
from Michigan. First thing about 
Woodson is that the Wolverines are 


ranked number one and have had a 
ton of TV exposure. Unfortunately 
for Woodson he wasn’t as talked 
about as Manning and he does not 
play the glamour position of quarter- 
back. However, Woodson dominates 
on defense, offense and special teams. 
You are not reading incorrectly, He 
plays three ways. He is the next com- 
ing of Deion Sanders, and maybe bet- 
ter skilled on offense. 

In my view the Heisman should 
go to the best player in the nation. 
There is no question in my mind that 
Charles Woodson is that player. He 
changes whole offenses, can score as 
areceiver and scare whole teams with 
the threat of him scoring a touch- 
down off of special teams. He excel 
at all aspects of the game. He is thé 
best all around player in the country. 

He is flat out the best player ih 
college. If Woodson does not win the 
Heisman it will bea great miscarriage 
of justice. No question that Peyton 
Manning had an outstanding season, 
but Woodson was the most domit 
nant player in the nation. Just ask 
those who he played against. 


Mens swimming leaves Mary — 


W. and Catholic in their wake - 


BY NICOLE FOREL 
News-Letter Staff 


The men’s swim team continues 
to dominate the pool as they swam 
their way to victory atthe Mary Wash- 
ington/Catholic University meets 
held on November 21, and 22. 
Hopkins beat Mary Washington 128- 
72 and Catholic University 109-73, 
advancing their record to 4-1 to date. 

The men swam strong in two of 
their best events—butterfly and 
breaststroke. Matt Johnson leads the 
team with a time of 1:59:08 for the 
200 fly and Luke Schroeder leads the 
men witha time of 2:17:03 for the 200 
breast. 

The men also improved on their 
individual performance times as 
Kamal Masud swam his fastest time 
for the 500 free against Mary Wash- 
ington (4:58:96). 

On the relay side, the men com- 
peted in the 400 medley relay, 400 
free relay, and the 200 individual 
medley. The men are now concen- 
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trating on the upcoming 10 team Di- 
vision III Invitational meetat Franklin 
and Marshall to be held on December 
5-6. 

Besides wanting to perform well as 
a team, a majority of the swimmers 
are looking towards this meet to 
qualify for the NCAA. Some of these 
swimmers include Matt Johnson, 
Brian Murphy, Devin Balkcom, 
Emmanuel Job, Luke Schroeder, Matt 
Trexler, Marc Knapp, Blake Hardin, 
Kamal Masud and Jesse Dedman. 

“T am very enthusiastic about this 
coming meet. The guys are looking 


Global 


If you count yourself among those Americans who care 
about their country and its leadership in the realm of 
international relations, the Foreizn Service may be the 


forward to swimming this weekend. 
They have had good swims for thfs 
time of the year and will hopefully be 
able to qualify for the nationals,” said 
Coach Kennedy. 

Prior to the big meet, the guys aré 
resting up a bit on the heavy aerobic 
workout and concentrating on sharp- 
ening their starts, turns and finishes. 
This will be the last meet for the first 
semester. 

The men then train in North Palin 
Beach, Florida, where they usually 
get into their best shape to get ready 
for the start of the second semester.- 
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ideal career for you. 
You'll experience new cultures, help shape history and 


serve your country. Take the first step toward a career 
in diplomacy by registering for the Foreign Service 
ffered worldwide on February 28, 1998. 
Exam registration booklets are available at your Campus 
Career Center or by writing to: 
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SUNDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1997 


1:00 rm 


Jouns Horxivs MEN 


(1997 ECAC Sourn Ciiampions) 


VS. 


New York UNiversity 
(1997 NCAA ParticirAnt) 


Jouns Horxws Women 
(1997 NCAA “ Exire Eicur’) 


VS. 


New York Universiry 
(Detznpinc NCAA CHampions) 


Gifis to first 200 fans for each game. 
Raffle at halftime of sccond game. 


Prizes include: 


Dycon Digital Camera 
Hopkins Practice Unifurms 
Halftime three-point shootout. 
(25 shirts awarded at each game) 


Donations: 


$2.00 for Adults 


$1.00 for Students 
Free for Childron under 12 


Please come and join us in support of the American 
Cancer Society and the 1997-98 Blue Jays. 
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COACHES vs. CANCER 


Double header 
* First 200 fans receive a prize* 


Sunday *Men’s Basketball vs. NYU 
White Center, 1:00 p.m. 
Women’s Basketball vs. NYU 
White Center, 3:00 p.m. 





The Washington Wizrds opened their 
new $20 million MCI Center with a 95- 
78 win on Tuesday night over the 
Seattle Supersonics. 

Who did Washington, then the Capital 
Bullets, beat to open their old arena, 
the now abandoned Capital Centre, in 
1973? 





On November 23, the Johns 
Hopkins Men’s fencing team took 
commanding victories over Virginia, 
St. Johns and Yeshiva with scores of 
19-8, 19-8 and 23-4 respectively. Af- 
ter 7 dual matches, the 6-1 Blue Jays 
hope to maintain the conference title 
that they have captured for the last 
four consecutive years. 

Against Virginia, the Blue Jays 
blazed into a 14-5 lead first and never 
gave the opponents a chance. In the foil 
category, the Blue Jays won bythe score 
of7 games to 2; in the epee category, the 
Blue Jays escaped with 5-4; and in sabre 
department, the Blue Jays won by 7-2. 

“Against Virginia, which wasn’t a 
strong team, we were happy with the 
result. Inevery category, we were able 
to accomplish our goal of handing 
them [Virginia] a difficult time,” said 
Head Coach Richard Oles. 

In the battle against St. Johns, the 
Blue Jays hoped to focus on two of the 
opponent’s best fencers, Holbrook 
and Closs. 


Although the match score ap- 
peared to be one-sided, 19-8, the Blue 
Jays failed to accomplish their dream 
of defeating Holbrookand Closs. The 
two best fencers of St. Johns, unlike 
the team, were not defeated by the 
Blue Jays. 

“Because St. Johns as an entire team 
was nota strong team, we tried to chal- 
lenge ourselves by setting particular 
goals. In this game, the goal was to 
defeat two of their best fencers. Al- 
though we won the match, we weren’t 
too satisfied because we couldn’t beat 
either of those two fencers once in six 
attempts,” said Oles. “We are likely to 
see them again somewhere down the 
road of championship and whenever 
some fencers walk out undefeated 
against us, we try to keep our eyes on 
them,” added Oles. 

Facing the Yeshiva squad, the Blue 
Jays were rather surprised by the easy 
time that they had defeating the op- 
ponents. In all three categories, no 
score came close to wire, 8-1, 7-2, and 
8-1. “We thought that Yeshiva had 
more than what they had to offer in 
that game. We anticipated more chal- 
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Following a dominant pre-Thanksgiving bout, the fencing team prepares for tough UNC competition. 


Fencing spears three rivals 


BY YONG KWON 
News-Letter Staff 


lenge from them, and we were sur- 
prised by how easy we defeated them,” 
said senior captain Brad Baker. 

“A lot if the guys [on the] Yeshiva 
team were beginners. Whenever you 
fight [a] weaker team than you, you 
want to make sure that you come out 
with a wide-margin victory. That is 
what we did against them and we’re 
happy about the result,” said Oles. 

In all three competitions, the Blue 
Jays had little trouble coming out as 
victors. The Blue Jays, undefeated in 
the conference, face the tough chal- 
lenge of University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. As a team, the UNC 
Chapel Hill is undefeated against the 
Blue Jays, 14-0. 

“History tells us that we weren’t 
successful against those guys. But for 
the last couple years, we always went 
downto thewire, 13-13. Wejust didn’t 
have the final push to earn the vic- 
tory. This year, we'll try to acquire 
that final push,” said Baker. 

The match against UNC Greens- 
boro, Charlotte and Chapel Hill is 
scheduled at Chapel Hill on January 
17. 





Cagers win Classic, roll to 3-1 


BY WAQAR HASIB 
News-Letter Staff 


The Blue Jays men’s basketball 
team continued their early season roll 
Wednesday night with a convincing 
67-51 winat Homewood over the Gar- 
net Tide of Swarthmore. Forward 
Greg Roehrig led the way with 17 
points, complemented by 15 from 
small forward Nino Vanin and 12 
from center Evan Ellis. The victory 
pushes the Jays’ record to 4-1 overall. 

The Tide came into the game 
winless thus far, but Jays head coach, 
Bill Nelson, was not swayed by their 
unimpressive 0-5 record. “We owe 
them one,” said Nelson, referring to 
last year’s pair oflossesto Swarthmore 
that ended up playing a critical role in 
Hopkins’ postseason chances. 

Swarthmore kept the game close 
throughout much of the first half, tak- 
ing advantage of Hopkins turnovers 
to match buckets with the Jays. 
Roehrig gave the Jays strong play in 
thelane, though, and Antoine Peoples, 

the feisty freshman guard, came off 
the bench to energize the Hopkins 
offense late in the half with 7 points, 
giving the Jays a 29-24 edge with 1:25 
remaining. A late surge capped by a 
fast break layup from backup point 
guard Jake Stroman put Hopkins up 
by 9 at halftime by a score of 35-24. 

The Jays never looked back, stay- 
ing in the lead for the rest of the game. 

Swarthmore’s only threat came 
midway through the second half, 
when the Garnet Tide battled back to 
within 3 points with just over 10 min- 

utes left in the game. Nelson called a 

- time-out to talk strategy, and when 

the Jays returned to the floor, they 
recaptured control of the game. 

Roehrig found Peoples wide open 
under the basket for an easy layup, 
and after an errant shot by the Garnet 
Tide, Vanin spun around his de- 
fender, drewa foul and made good on 
a layup off the glass. 

Vanin later took a pass from point 
guard Kamau Coar to hit on a three 
pointer, putting the Jaysin the driver's 
seat with a ten point lead and 6 min- 
utes left in the game. 

_ With the victory over Swarthmore, 
the Jays begin the month of December 
with the same kind of success they had 


» 


opening the season in November. 

Capping the list of achievements 
was a pair of victories over Emory & 
Henry and Nazareth, which allowed 
Hopkins to take the title to the annual 
Blue Jay Classic. 

TheJays easily outsized, outplayed 
and outscored the Wasps from Emory 
& Henry in the first game of the tour- 
nament, winning bya score of 80-64, 
and then squeaked past Nazareth in 
the championship game 59-52. 

After a narrow overtime loss to 
preseason #9 Goucher, the Jays 
bounced back after the Thanksgiving 
break to defeat Case Western Reserve, 
their first UAA opponents, 73-63. 
Roehrig poured in 20 points in that 
game, and Peoples again provided 
scoring off the bench, adding 15 
points. 

This year, Roehrig assumes the 
difficult role of filling the void in the 
frontcourt left by the departure of 
Matt Gorman and Wes Unseld. The 
versatile forward leads the team with 


COURTESY SPORTS INFORMATION/DAVID PREECE 


19.2 points per game on 63.6 percent 
shooting, and adds 4.2 rebounds per 
game as well. 

Depth seems to be the team’s 
strongest asset this year. 

“We can play a lot of people,” said 
Coach Nelson, citing strong perfor- 
mances from Peoples, Wertmann, 
Stroman and forward Jon Olson. 
Peoples’s ability to drive to the hoop 
makeshimaserious scoring threat, and 
Nelson says Stroman is “probably the 
best defensive player we’ve got.” 

Nelson will undoubtedly call on all 
of his available weapons in this 
Sunday’s marquee matchup against 
New York University, the team that 
ousted the Jays from the playoffs 
last year. 

The game is sponsored by the 
Coaches vs. Cancer group and the 
American Cancer Society. Tickets 
for students are $1.00, with all funds 
benefiting the ACS. Local radio sta- 
tion 102.7 WXYV will also be on hand 
to giveaway door prizesandraffleitems. 





Senior Greg Roehrig has anchored the offense in the paint this year, 


averaging 19.2 points per game. 





Jays whip Mawrters, give les- 
son in up-tempo basketball 


Jays trounce 93-32, 
five short of school 
record for points 
scored in a game 


BY GEORGE C. WU 
News-Letter Staff 


Allowing Centennial Conference 
member Bryn Mawr to score only 10 
points in the first half, Tuesday, the 
Hopkins women’s basketball team 
went on to triumph 93-32. The squad 
was just five points short of a new 
school record for most points scored. 

The Jays are now 3-0 overall and 
2-0 in the Centennial Conference. 
They extended their regular season 
winning streak to 14 games and they 
have won 12 straight at home, dating 
back to last season. The team defeated 
Swarthmore 77-38 and Case West- 
ern 86-49 to start offthe season. Their 
average margin of victory in the three 
games is 45.7 points. 

With 15 points in 13 minutes of 
play against Bryn Mawr, senior start- 
ing point guard and co-captain Angie 
Arnold surpassed Dawn Richards 
(Class of ’85) to rewrite the record 
books and move into second place 
for career points scored (1,391). Fel- 
low senior co-captain Julie Ander- 
son holds the top rank with 1,477 
points. 

“The new rank is an added bonus, 
not a goal. Our goal is to win. It just 
happened,” said Arnold, who further 
buffered her number one ranking in 
assists with five in the game to give 
her a career total of 450. 

Anderson led all scores with 21 
points in just 15 minutes. In three 
games and within an average of 25 
minutes per match, Anderson has 
scored an average of 18 points. 

Sophomore starting guard Katie 
Fitzgerald had a career game with 14 
points, three rebounds, seven assists 
and five steals. 

Hopkins dominated their oppo- 
nent in all facets of the game. The 
Blue Jays out-rebounded Byrn Mawr 





JOE YOON/ NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


Katie Fitzgerald adds to the score in Hopkins’ trouncing of Bryn Mawr. 
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_ WOMEN’S BASKETBALL ° 
- HOME ey 
"Hopkins (3-0, .c.2-0) EBS] | 

Bryn Mawr (0-3,C.C.0-2) Babed | 


62-38. The Mawrtersalso had 37 turn- 
overs. Hopkins had 24 steals, ten more 
than their number of turnovers. 

Hopkins rotated its players fre- 
quently, thus preventing injuries, and 
gave the younger players more play- 
ing time. The bench scored 33 points, 
one more than the entire Bryn Mawr 
squad. All 14 players contributed to 
the score of the game. 

The five freshmen gained much 
experience with an average of almost 





14minutes each. Guard Kristi Nelson 
scored nine points in 24 minutes of 
play, center Flo Edobar-Osula 
brought down seven rebounds in 
eight minutes, and guard Chrissy 
Mack had six points and four assists. 

“It’s been challenging giving the 
five freshmen playing time with a big 
team,” said head coach Nancy Blank. 

Sophomore guard Leslie Ritter, 
who did not play Tuesday, led the 
way against Swarthmore, tallying a 
career high of 18 points, including 11 
points in the first half as she helped 
Hopkins toa commanding 40-22 lead 
at the break. The Blue Jays held the 
Garnet to just 16 points in the second 
half to coast to their first victory of 
the season. 

Continued on Page A10 





Do you have playoff questions? 


The Doc has your answers: Packers, Broncos teams to beat 


As the NFL play-offs approach, 
and the Super Bowl nears, it is time to 
give some previews and reviews for 
the 1997-98 football season. Also, this 
is the last edition of this article before 
the Big Show. Here is a list of the 
favorites, contenders and long-shots. 

AFC West 

Right now, Denver isthe bestteam 
in the conference, but with games at 
San Francisco and Pittsburgh, they 
still may lose home field advantage 
throughout the play-offs to ‘the 
Chiefs. It is virtually impossible to 
win the Super Bowl as a wild-card 
team. The Chiefs have been most 
impressive even with the loss of start- 
ing QB Elvis Grbac. Rich Gannon has 
filled in admirably for them, espe- 
cially in their drumming of the 49ers, 
44-9, last Sunday. Their biggest prob- 
lem lies in the fact that Marty 
Schottenheimer cannot win in the 
play-offs. He coaches so that his team 
does not lose instead of playing to 
win. The feeling here is that Denver 
will win both the division and home 
field advantage. Earth to Seattle. How 
do you lose back-to-back games to 
the Saints and Falcons and still ex- 
pect to make play-offs? 

AFC Central 

Although this is a two team race, 
the Tennessee Oilers are the Detroit 
Lions of the AFC. If they get in, they 
will sneak up on someone and wina 
play-off game. However, this divi- 
sion boils down to Pittsburgh and 
Jacksonville. Both have tough re- 


| maining games. Right now, the 


Steelers own the tie-breaker advan- 
tage based on a better divisional 
record. The stakes are high because 
the loser of this race will probably 
travel to Denver or Kansas City. Out- 
look: Jacksonville secures the divi- 
sion, while Pittsburgh will be one and 
done. 
AFC East. 


Doc Gridiron 


The Jets took a major blow when 
they lost to Buffalo. Although they 
are still tied with the Dolphins and the 
Patriots, they are guaranteed the worst 
record within the division which will 
be crucial when itis time to break ties. 
The Patriots are playing horribly. 
They were lucky to beat Miami two 
weeks ago, and they struggled with 
Indianapolis. By default, Miami wins 
the division. They have an easier 
schedule than New England. More 
importantly, on the final Monday 
night game of the season, they host 
the Patriots. 

Play-offs Teams: Pittsburgh at 
Kansas City; New England at Miami 

Denver and Jacksonville receive 
byes. 

NFC West 

The 49ers lost this past weekend 
badly, and they still have not beaten 
any team with an above .500 record. 
Tough games with Minnesota, Seattle 
and Denver loom in the horizon. It 
looked like they would run away with 
the best record in the conference, but 
now they have to look over their 
shoulder because the Packers are on 
their heels. Carolina plays Dallas this 
Monday. Both teams need to win and 
hope for a lot of help. The Panthers 
have more concerning matters, like 
where has Kerry Collins been this 
entire season, and will he ever come 
back? 

NFC Central 

The Packers took firm command 
of the division with their win in Min- 
nesota. The Buccaneers are the last 
hurdle for the cheese-heads. Minne- 
sota looked like a favorite before their 
three game slide. I am not so sure 
about them anymore. The teams have 






run the ball effectively all year, and 
Brad Johnson is starting to look like 
a first-year starter. The Bucs, this 
year’s biggest surprise, host the Pack 
this Sunday. A win puts them into 
the play-offs for the first time in for- 
ever. The division couldactuallysend 
four teams into the play-offs, which 
would be fairly interesting. All de- 
pends on Detroit. They will have to 
battle the NFC East teams for the last 
spot. 
NFC East 

The Giants are still in sole posses- 
sion of first place. NFL (Not For 
Long). Can you say Bobby Hoying? 
People in Philly can! Hoying, a sec- 
ond year player, is playing out of his 
mind. After being given up for dead 
two weeks ago, the Eagles have 
scratched their way back. They are 
now within one game of the lead. The 
DeadSkins just blew it. They had an 
easy schedule, home games and most 
of their key players were healthy. How 
does Norv Turner continue to get 
contract extensions when his teams 
are always out-played on the field? If 
Dallas makes the play-offs, the NFL 


is rigged, Outlook: Philly wins the 


division. 
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_ Kansas City over Pittsburgh 
—New England over Miami 












_ —Denver over New England 
_ — Jacksonville over Kansas City s 
| —Denver over Jacksonville 
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THEBUZZ 


A Weekly Summary of 
What's Inside Section B 


FOCUS 


It’s always more fun to make New Year's reso- 
lutions for other people than for yourself. So 
check out the Focus for some “Homewood Im- 
provements” that we'd like to see in the com- 
ing year. * B2 










FEATURES 


Whoah, a bunch of Hopkins students 
made a movie! An action movie! How cool 
is that? It opened in Shriver last week. 
Even if you missed all the rockin’ chase 
scenes, you can still read all about it. + B3 





Tom Gutting figured out a new way to take 
polls. While he was at it, he thought of a way 
to be rich all your life without ever lifting a 
finger. Luckily, the guy’s generous enough to 
tell us how it’s done. + B4 





lan Schuler spent countless hours hero- 
ically testing condoms for the News-Let- 

ter. Don’t you wish you had that job? Well, 
these weren't your typical condom tests. 

Thank God. + B5 






A&E 


Every week Arts brings you the best in up- 
coming music and films. But this week they 
~ bring you... a musical prophet! That's even 
- better than a lyrical poet! Find out all about 
“Rainmaker” Majek Fashek and other 
___ Lightyear Entertainment artists. » B6 
Pies sag OSIM imeem ih nea 







Charm City’s own Love Riot is going national this 
week. When some commuter gets squooshed 
__ into meatloaf on the TV show Homicide, Love 
~ Riot’s song “Killing Time” is thumping away in 
the background. The band has cameos in the 







cian instead of a doctor? « B7 









CALENDAR 


“The very last calendar of the year, with lots 

-and lots of cool events on there. There’s noth- 

__ ing on there for New Year's Eve, so | quess 
you'll have to plan that one yourself. + B8-9 
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BY ZHEN ZHU 
News-Letter Staff 


On the night of November 21, 
people who were walking near the 
intersection of Madison Avenue and 
61st Street in New York saw some 
strange things: an “army” of 15 ban- 
ner-waving individuals carrying cop- 
jes of Mao’s Little Red Book; lion danc- 
ers pouncing on the sidewalks; and a 
dapper Chinese gentleman burning 
incense and stabbing at a roast suck- 
ling pig. Has old 
Chinatown invaded 
the territory of 
Barneys and Calvin 
Klein? 

Well, not exactly. 
The events that took 
placethatnightwere 
ceremonial gestures 
to bring good luck 
(okay, maybe not 
‘the little red books) 
‘to the new empo- 
rium called Shang- 
hai Tang- The de- 
partment store was 
founded by Hong 
Kong mogul David \ P 
Tangand is devoted to all things Chi- 

ese. But this is not your average store 
of Chinatown goodies—this is a 
‘ 4-boutique where the stylish 


. Tycadence of 1930’s Shanghai is 





show, too. What a cool job! Mom, can | be a musi- 










BY ALLAN MASSIE 
News-Letter Staff 


Living on your own for the first 
time teaches youa few cold, hard facts 
of life. One of the most basic is: you 
gotta eat. 

If you want to eat, you gotta shop. 

Even without a car, Hopkins stu- 
dents have several grocery options, 
from a nic-fit Royal run to a time- 
consuming shuttle trip to Giant or 
SuperFresh. But which is the best 
store? To find out, I decided to com- 






















pare a few of the most popular gro- 
cery options among Hopkins stu- 
dents. 

This article doesn’t cover every as- 
pect of the shopping experience. Every 


| store has its own nuances. Royal 


wouldn’t be Royal without the bums 
out front. Eddie’s delivers to your door. 
Mini has the best milkshakes around. 
SuperFresh has the advantage of being 
next to a Blockbuster—but then, 
Eddie’s has the advantage of being next 
to a liquor store. 

Instead, I decided to concentrate on 
number 
crunching 
and _ deter- 
mining which 
stores have 
the lowest 
prices, offer 
the widest se- 
lections and 
are most con- 
venient for 
Hopkins stu- 
dents. Thisar- 
ticle will com- 
pare _ five 


blended with a cheery sendup of 
1960’s socialism and marketed in an 
ultra-hip 1990’s fashion. 

Whatever stereotypes one has 
about Chinese fashion and furnish- 
ing, they are swept away in Shanghai 
Tang, an emporium of the high-end 
Chinese style. The merchandise is 
both elegant and irreverent: Volup- 
tuous chairs are upholstered in tur- 
quoise wool; traditional cheongsams 
(Chinese dresses), slit high up the leg, 
come in wildly nontraditional neon 


colors; and lanterns shaped like enor- 
mous silk eggs are colored like bril- 
liant birds. The 11,000 square-foot 
store that houses these and other eye- 
popping items manages to impress 











stores: Royal Farms, the Mini 
Mart, Eddie’s, the Rotunda 
Giant and SuperFresh on 
41st Street. 

One caveat: I have never 
taken a statistics course. The 
grocery items I price- 
checked may not bea repre- 
sentative sample, and some 
of my statistical methods 
may bealittlesketchy. How- 
ever, the numbers should 
provide goodrulesofthumb 
for comparing the stores. 


Convenience 


Grocery shop- 
ping can be a pain, 
and it’s nice to go to 
aslittle trouble as possible. The 
two major factors of conve- 
nience are whether or not the 
store is open when you want to 
shop, and how much time it 
takes to get there. 

Royal, SuperFreshand Giant 
are all open twenty-four hoursa 
day, seven days a week. Eddie’s 
is open from 8:00 a.m. to 9:00 
p-m., closing at 6:00 on Sundays; 
Minirunsfrom7:00a.m.tomid- 
night, seven days a week. 

The time it takes to get to 
eachisharder to determine, since 
Hopkins students live all over 
the place. For a time variable, I 
chose the time spent in trans- 
portation from Wolman to the 
" store and back, including an av- 
erage of fifteen minutes each way for 
waiting on the shuttle to Giant or 
SuperFresh (T,,). T,,,, clearly favors 
the stores on St. Paul St. The winner is, 
of course, Royal, with four minutes, 
followed by Mini (six minutes) and 
Eddie’s (fifteen minutes). Giant and 
SuperFresh score an hour each. Of 
course, if you’ve gota friend with a car, 
that changes everything. 


Availability 


| ‘Bread | Produce : 





© at Madison Avenue’ Shanghai Tang 


on its own. The huge, cathedral-like 
space, with its 24 foot ceilings, is a 
sweeping showplace of Chinese 
maximalism. At Shanghai Tang, 
which is translated literally as “the 
Shores of Shanghai”, visitors see a fan 
effect looking up at the mahogany 
mezzanine, which is adorned with 
delicate fretwork, decorative light fix- 
tures, and oak and mahogany display 
cases. 
David Tang and his investors, the 
South African firm Richemont, are 
paying a cool $2 mil- 
lion a year for the 
prime real estate, so 
they have made sure 
- that everything in the 
store is strikingly 
unique. For example, 
head designer Eliza- 
beth Thompson trans- 
formedan elevator cab 
into a cubistic Tibetan 
temple. To the Chi- 
nese, bats signify pros- 
perity; so Tang auspi- 
ciously displays them 
in abstract form on the 
mezzanine and in sil- 
ver-leaf on the eleva- 
tor. A restaurant on the top floor 
serves Chinese delicacies and repli- 
cates the ambience of Tang’s success- 


ful China Clubs in Hong Kong and 


Beijing. And for the spokesmodel, 


Cereal 


I checked each store for a dozen 
items, ranging from the mundane to 
the esoteric. The full list of items: a 
tube of plain Crest toothpaste, Clairol 
“Herbal Essence” shampoo, alemon, 
agallonofmilk, ajar of peanut butter, 
toixwt paperDfla pound of grapes, a 
can of plain 
Pringles® plain 
potato chips, a 
pound of 
ground beef, 
Kohuko Rose® 
brand short- 
grain Asian 
rice, Centrum 
“Shamu and 
his Crew”® 
Dent ye a uetienc. 
children’s 
chewable vita- 
mins and a 
Snickers bar. 

Only Giant had a perfect score, 
stocking every item. Predictably, 
Royal scored the worst, stocking only 
25 percent of the items, followed by 
Mini with 50 percent. Eddie’s and 
SuperFresh, despite the huge differ- 
ence in size, got the same score, stock- 
ing ten out of the twelve items, for a 
score of 83 percent. 


Variety 


Stocking an item isn’t 
enough. Like everybody 
else, Hopkins students 
want variety so that they 
can always get their favor- 
ite size, brand or flavor of 
their favorite groceries. 
Variety is the biggest draw 
of supermarkets over 
smaller stores. 

How to measure vari- 
ety? In every store, I 
counted the number of 


Tanglanded the gorgeous 
Gong Li, the biggest 
movie star in China. 

Described by The New 
York Times as a “one- 
man cultural revolution,” 
Tang, 43, is theatricaland 
brash. His grandfather 
was a wealthy bus-com- 
pany owner and philan- 
thropist who wantedlittle 
David to have the right 
pedigree. Tang was sent 
to school in England at 
14 and picked up an up- 
per-crust British accent. 
Although he and his 
trademark Cohiba ci- 
gars are fixtures in Brit- 
ish high society, Tang 
describes himself as 
“passionately Chinese.” 
He parades around 
Hong Kong in the silky 
dark robes of a Chinese 
mandarin and sponsors 
traditional Chinese po- 
etry readings. 

Adhering to ancient Chinese tra- 
dition, Tang hired a feng shui master 
for his new enterprise. Under the rec- 
ommendation of the expert, the Man- 
hattan Shanghai Tang opened at ex- 
actly 6:18pm for good luck and 
prosperity. However, the celebration 
was abruptly halted to a stop when 


» 


different kinds of shampoo, produce, 
cereal and bread. (Want to get a 
strange look from the bald guy in 
Eddie’s? Stand in front of the bread 
shelf, mumbling numbers to your- 
self.) In SuperFresh, I stopped count- 
ing shampoosat around 120; all those 





bottles made my head spin. I listed 
the number of shampoos as “greater 
than 150” and used the figure 150 in 
my calculations. 

Each store receives a percentage 
score, based on the total number of 


fire department officials ordered the 
entire store evacuated, citing unlaw- 
ful overcrowding. Guests ranging 
from Chinese luminaries to New York 
fashion celebs to British royalty 
(Fergie) had to stand outside in alight 
rain shower as the problem was being 
cleared up. But David Tang would 
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hardly consider this incident a bad- es 
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kinds of those four items in the store; 
divided by the total number of those 
four items in any store. Gotit? - 

SuperFresh was the clear winner 
here, with a score of 95.8 out of 100. 
(That’s not even giving them full credit 
for theirshampoo!) Gianttrailed at76:8, 
w i t-h 
Eddie’s 
coming 
inat47.4, 
The con- 
venience 
stores 
Gh die al 
much 
worse? 
the Mini 
Mart 
scored 
12.3, and 
Royal 
came in at a miserable 5.2. 

One thing to consider is that some 
ofthis varietymaybemorethanmost.___, 
students need. Counting all127kinds- ~ | 
of breakfast cereal (not including 


Continued on Page B4 





sign for the future to come. omy 
He once said that “the only wayto. 
go forward is to evolve.” From the 
looks of things, it seems that out of 
chaos there emerges nothing but- 
beauty and innovation—at least 
the sensational Shanghai Tang. ~ 
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Some likeit HUT [Meal appeal 


“BY LIISA HANTSOO 
‘News-Letter Staff 
* Gilman Hall’s Hutzler Under- 
»graduate Reading Room provides a 
relaxed atmosphere for study. The 
“Cavernous room is bathed in sunlight 
which streams through its grand win- 
dows—a welcome break from the 
‘fluorescent glare of lecture halls. A 
evariety of reference books occupy 
‘dark wooden shelves, and plenty of 
“magazines, from Vogue to National 
<Geographic, are available for leisurely 
‘perusal. Most importantly, a bank of 
comfortable chairs provides the ideal 
tspot for a nap! 
* In terms of improvements, the 
“HUT’s supervisor, Mark Cushman, 
ss making an effort to augment the 
“comfortable atmosphere of the HUT. 
“Cushman noted recent improve- 
«ments, including the repainting of the 
“HUT. Healso mentions thatalthough 
rthe windows, and even some of the 
ebooks, date from the last century, the 
«chairs and tables are relatively new. 
= A major improvement for the 
HUT, although not a cosmetic reno- 
vation, has been the recent allowance 
of students to bring covered drinks 
into the HUT. Cushman stated that, 
in the past, a strictly enforced ban on 
drinks caused dissatisfaction among 
students. But relaxing the rule on 
drinks has actually decreased the 
amountof “illegal” eatingin the HUT; 
since students are now able to drink 
in the HUT, they are less likely to 


HAC leaves 


BY JUDD ANTIN 
News-Letter Staff 


At some point or another, almost 
every Hopkins student comes into 
-contact with the Department of 
Homewood Academic Computing, 
or HAC for short. The HAC Depart- 
ment runs the computing and net- 
work facilities on campus, and pro- 
vides us all with e-mail and other 
accounts. 

To the HAC staff, we owe our abil- 
ity to view pornography from ourvery 
own rooms, print out hundreds of 
copies at the one and only HAC Lab 
in Krieger Hall and unfortunately, 
witness the sometimes constant de- 
lays, outages and annoyances that ac- 
‘company the service it provides. 

It is only reasonable that, when 
dealing with a network as large and 
‘complicated as the one Hopkins cur- 
rently employs, and when accommo- 
dating the sheer amount of traffic that 
‘the network incurs, there should be 
‘some problems. However, these are 
‘problems that, for the most part, are 
easily remedied. 

For the most part, HAC services 
can be divided into three parts: com- 
puting labs, networks and e-mail ser- 
vices. Although the department does 
‘a fair job in each category, it does not 
live up to its potential, and certainly 
‘does not provide the service that the 
students were promised during the 
landmark “Jumpstart” sessions at the 
beginning of the year. 

The e-mail system glows proudly 
as the most deficient among Hopkins 
‘computing services. The server which 
provides e-mail to most of the 
Hopkins community, cleverly named 
“jhunix” is the only thing on campus 

“more shoddy than the food. The sys- 
tem goes up and down at a moment's 
notice, and it seems to know which 
times are the most critical, picking 
those opportune moments to cease 
functioning. While these frequent in- 
terruptions in reality cause very little 
disruption to the academic lives of 
Hopkins students, theyareattheleast, 
an annoyance and an inconvenience. 

The HAC people recently released 
an e-mail to all Hopkins users blam- 

ing the frequent service interruptions 

_ on “attacks” from the Internet com- 

‘munity. In using such vague terms, 
the HAC Department was no doubt 


=f ‘trying to avoid any questions about 
-— the nature of the attacks or their ef- 
fects. But it also made clear how un- 


repared the department was for the 


; ; -* attacks. Hackers on the Internet are 
-. nothing new, and the HAC Depart- 


"ment should be ready for those hack- 
“ers. They come part and parcel with 
Internet access. The problems associ- 
ated with them should havelong since 
een remedied. 
“ The public computing labs at 
kins are another source of sig- 


eeeereawea 


lab to use special software or files. 
The lab is too often overcrowded, 





smuggle in contraband cookies. 
Cushman explained that this has re- 
sulted in a higher degree of cleanli- 
ness in terms of fewer food wrappers 
and crumbs, which also helps to pre- 
vent insect and rodent problems. 

An ongoing improvement in the 
HUT is the cleaning of the carpeting 
and upholstery. Also, overused books 
are cleaned and repaired annually. 

Vital to future improvements for 
the HUT are the funds donated by the 
graduating class of 1997. According 
to Cushman, the bulk of this money 
will be used to technologically update 
the HUT. “The major plan,” he said, 
“js to install computer workstations 
linked to the Web, for academic re- 
search.” If all goes according to plan, 
four workstations will be installed in 
the HUT. The remaining funds may 
be used to put in new shelving, or 
purchase new sofas. Also, anew secu- 
rity system may be added at some 
point. 

One point of dissatisfaction with 
the HUT isits bathroom—acramped, 
unisex facility with only one toilet 
and sink. Unfortunately, Cushman 
said, expanding the bathroom would 
be difficult—“there’s justnot enough 
space.” But who knows what might 
be done with the funds the class of 97 

puts together. 


BY ADRIA VILLAR 
Special to News-Letter 


The dining services on campus 
have long been the target of many 
criticisms from students. It has be- 
come quite fashionable among stu- 
dents to come up with creative nick- 
names for the dining halls as well as 
for the food served there. Are the criti- 
cisms that students make legitimate, 
or are they just attempts at taking 
part in a time honored tradition of 
criticizing cafeteria food? 

Most students can usually find 
something to eat at any one of the 
several food halls on the campus, al- 
though variety in the menu seems to 
be one of the biggest complaints. Stu- 
dents with dietary restrictions seem 
to be more aware of and annoyed by 
this lack of variety in foods. Fresh- 
man Meena Shankar is a vegetarian, 
part of the 10 percent of the popula- 
tion on campus which is restricted 
from eating meat or meat by-prod- 
ucts. She claims that the food selec- 
tion ismonotonous for someone who 
is limited in her choices of food. She is 
very concerned about the lack of pro- 
tein inher diet. “Ihave to buy my own 
peanut butter because I cannot eat 
the food at Terrace,” she said. This 
has become such a concern for her 


Its almost 1998. Here are some ideas for resolutions 


wed like to see Hopkins make for the coming year. 
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‘HAChasa great network set-up, but could work alittle harder to avoid 


those annoying jhunix crashes. 


hot, smelly and completely unman- 
ageable. At any point during the day 
or night, it is almost a sure bet to wait 
for a computer, and to be frustrated. 

The solution to this problem in- 
volves some very simple axioms, for 
instance, “the more people there are, 
the more computers youneed,” “with 
a hundred computers in one room, 
you probably need some A/C,” and 
“when half ofthe on-campus students 
live in the AMR’s, more than four 
computers shouldbe there.” The sim- 
plicity of these solutions doesn’t do 
justice to the obvious intelligence of 
the people who run HAC. 

To be honest, there isn’t much to 
complain about with regards to the 
actual campus network. Itis far reach- 
ing and well constructed and struc- 
tured. The addition of the Homewood 
apartments to the network is a credit 
to the department. The HAC even 
has time to participate in the new 
Internet2 project, which is meant to 
provide extremely high-speed data 
connections between universities, 
hospitals and other institutions that 
have need for high-speed audio and 
video transmission. 

So, while Homewood Academic 
Computing has its share of problems, 
it also is due some praise. And it is 
certainly fully capable of performing 
the simple adjustments that are nec- 
essary to remedy the annoyances that 
interrupt the otherwise placid lives of 
Hopkins students. 


BY KT MANGUM 
News-Letter Staff 


While some students at Hopkins 
are happy to slouch at the back of 
their lectures and know little more 
than the name of their professor, oth- 
ers are bothered that their profs expe- 
rience déja vu at best when passing 
them oncampus. Thisisan even larger 
concern for underclassmen, for whom 
most classes are large lectures. 

“T think that students do want to 
get to know faculty but aren’t willing 
to make the first step,” says junior 
Neal Dandonaa. “I still have relatively 
large classes. I don’t think I’ve really 
gotten to know one professor.” 

“I think that some students are 
awed or intimidated by professors,” 
says sophomore Brandon Hummel. 
He says that though he is in small 
classes and can talk to his professors, 
many students, especially engineers, 
don’t have that opportunity. 

To deal with this problem, a pro- 
gram was started in 1985 by the Stu- 
dent Council president, who wanted 
to give students and faculty more ofa 
chance to interact. The result was the 
Faculty Student Interaction program 
(FSI), now coordinated by Patrice 
Mason. In the early years, the pro- 
gram focused more on putting stu- 


dents and faculty together in off-cam-_ 


pus activities. Students could sign up 
to go ona hike, see a play or go out to 
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family that, at the insistence ot her 
father, Shankar is beginning to take 
vitamin supplements to make up for 
the lack in her diet. 

It may seem to some students that 
this lackis just another example of the 
failure on behalf of the dining service 
to accommodate students, especially 
those with special dietary needs. How- 
ever, Roger Heydt, director of Dining 
Services, which is run by Mariott Din- 
ing Services, claims that this is not 
true. There is a vegetarian food com- 
mittee which reviews the menus and 
samples the food items put together 
by Dining Services. Heydt points out 
that though there may not be enough 
ofa selection for students on the veg- 
etarian menu, it is no different than 
the selection for the meat-based 
menu. 

Nevertheless, Dining Services is 
aware of the growing needs of veg- 
etarians and has a tremendous com- 
mitment to adjusting to the needs of 
students by establishing a balance 
between what students need and what 
students want. Heydt also points out 
that all of the cafeterias use vegetable 
oil for cooking, instead of lard, mak- 
ing it possible for students with spe- 
cial needs to eat things such as french 
fries and onion rings, which are avail- 
able at all meal times at the cafeterias. 

Students shouldalso take note that 
although vegetarian food items may 
not be featured at certain food stands, 
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they are always available upon re- 
quest. Heydt also said that Dining 
Services is aware that people are eat- 
ing more and more vegetarian offer- 
ingsinlieu of meat-based ones. Given 
this change, Dining Services is always 
striving to meet the changing needs 
of its customers—the students. 

One of the ways that this has been 
evident is through the employment 
of comment cards in all of the dining 
facilities. This is a new feature which 
was the idea of the Food Committee 
on campus. Jennifer Shim, co-chair- 
person of the Food Committee said, 
“People complain alot, but in general 
they don’t know what they are com- 
plaining about.” The board offers stu- 
dents an opportunity to specify ex- 
actly what they are dissatisfied with in 
their dining experience. The cards 
also generate direct responses from 
the managers of the dining hall, to- 
wards which the comments are being 
directed. This system allows for di- 
rect and visible response to students’ 
suggestions. 

Another issue concerning Dining 
Services is the theory that there is a 
difference between the food at Ter- 
race Court and Wolman. Heydt said 
that there are no intentional differ- 
ences between either one of the food 
halls. He says that it is the objective of 
the Dining Services to make certain 
that there is uniformity between the 
two cafeterias. This objective entails 
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making sure that the two kitchensare 
provided with the same quality in- 
gredients, that the recipes are ex- 
ecuted in the same manner and so 
forth. Heydt offers the differences jn 
lighting and decor as possible rea- 
sons for the hypothesized differences 
between Terrace and Wolman. 

Students should not be frustrated 
by the dining services on campus, 
There are more productive and effec- 
tive ways of addressing concerns 
about the meals being provided. “Itis 
their right and they are able to get in 
contact with the people who run the 
food service,” said Shim. The Food 
Committee meets once every month; 
contact Residential Life for the next 
meeting. Comment Boards have be- 
come a permanent part of Dining 
Service’s attempts to facilitate student 
contact; there is one in all the dining 
facilities. “I have nothing to gain by 
not providing good service. My job is 
to have you be satisfied with the ser- 
vice that you are paying for,” said 
Heydt. Instead of perpetuating the 
passive tactic of endlessly complain- 
ing about the food in the cafeterias 
while continuing to eat there regu- 
larly, students should take advan- 
tage of the opportunities for change 
that Dining Services offers, and 
break away from the past and em- 
ploy change as a weapon of choice, 
setting a new precedent for the fu- 
ture. 





What can your J-Card do for you? 


BY SWATI RAWANI 
News-Letter Staff 


Recently, [have noticed that many 
people (especially guys) have what 
looks like a cigarette box sticking out 
of the back pocket of their jeans. More 
often than not, this bulging thing is 
actually a wallet. Needless to say, a 
wallet sticking out ofsomeone’s pants 
is not very attractive and although I 
have never stuck a wallet that weighs 
five pounds in my back pocket, Iam 
certain that it is not very comfortable 
either. 

But what can one do to resolve this 
problem? Well, ifyoulookinside your 
wallet, you'll see that it is filled mostly 
with cards... library card, credit card, 
access card, J-Card, driver’s license, 
etc. Wouldn’t it be ideal if all these 
could be consolidated into one J- 
Card? Granted, it would be difficult 
to consolidate the driver’s license into 
the J-Card, but many other improve- 
ments are possible. 

The J-Card already has several ad- 
vantages. It can be used as a library 
card at the MSEL, a meal card at 


dinner with their professor. Thenum- 
ber of students in each activity was 
limited to nine to twelve, so that there 
could be close interaction. 

Since the program started, there 
have been a few changes. While the 
focus is still on bringing students and 
faculty together through planned ac- 
tivities, the number of students par- 
ticipating in each activity has been 
decreased to between four and eight. 

“There is more of a focus on resi- 
dential students this year than in the 
past,” according to Dean Susan 
Boswell. Faculty have gone to the din- 
ing halls to have dinner with students, 
and anew foreign language social was 
proposed by student Anjali Kaur. One 
of these socials took place last month 
where two faculty members anda few 


students met in the E-Level coffee . 


room for informal conversation in 
Spanish. Another French social is 
planned for next week, and other lan- 
guages should be added by the spring. 

Another newprogram, called “The 
Last Lecture Series,” is planned for 
this year. Professors are asked to talk 
for a half hour as if they were giving 
the last lecture of their career. While 
the talk would cover their experience 
in their department, it could also in- 
clude advice to students or interests 
outside of the professors’ specialties. 

Mason says that the response to 
the Faculty Student Interaction pro- 
gram has been very good. They send 


' 


Wolman Station and Terrace Court 
Café, and a meal equivalency card at 
the Snack Bar and Levering Market. 
In the fall of 1996, the University in- 
troduced the Homewood plan, which 
is a tax-free declining balance meal 
plan. It is available to all upperclass- 
men and graduate students and is a 
secure and convenient way to access 
money for meals. And even more re- 
cently, in the fall of 1997, the Univer- 
sity introduced the Debit Dollars sys- 
tem for use with selected vending 
machines on campus as well as wash- 
ers and dryers. 

In addition to these well-known 
advantages, there are others which 
students either forget or simply don’t 
know about. Did you know that you 
can also use your meal equivalencies 
and Flex Dollars at Pizza Hut, Theme 
Cuisine and Finishing Touches, lo- 
cated in Levering Market? Also 
Tambers Diner (better knownas Nifty 
Fifties), whichis across the street from 
Wolman and McCoy offers a 15 per- 
cent discount to all students with an 
ID. So, next time you miss a meal 
remember that you have options 


Faculty/student interaction 


evaluations to participating students 
after each activity to see how much 
they were able to interact with fac- 
ulty. She says that most students re- 
plied that there was adequate interac- 
tion, which she says is “the benefit of 
keeping interaction groups small.” 
Although there have not been follow- 
ups that ask whether the student has 
talked again with the faculty member 
they met, Mason says that she hears 
various anecdotes as to how some 
students have run into their new fac- 
ulty friend on campus, 

To let students know about the 
program, FSI placed ads in the News- 
Letter and compiled an e-mail list 
from those that showed interest. They 
also sent mailings about particular 
events with a short biography of the 
involved faculty member. Boswell 
says that if a student is interested in 
talking to a particular faculty mem- 
ber, they can approach that person 
and ask if they would be interested, 
then meet with FSI to figure out the 
details. She adds that although fac- 
ulty are usually happy to participate 
when approached by FSI members, 
“if students ask, they are much more 
likely to participate.” 

Both Boswell and Mason stressed 
that faculty/student interaction 


should not be limited to these activi- 


ties. They say that the purpose of FSI 
is to bring more ofa sense of commu- 
nity to the campus. 4 


other than heading to the Snack Bar 
for a Philly Cheese Steak 
Despite its advantages, the J-Card 


isnotyet perfect. Thereismuchmore |. 


that can be improved upon. For in- 
stance, at Ohio State University, stu- 
dents can use their Buck card (equiva- 
lent of our J-Card) on the Columbus — 
Ohio Public Transport System, which — 
is equivalent of our MARC trains. Ih — 
addition, their card allows for dis- — 
counts at the local movie theatre. 


Duke students use their DukeCardto | 


order pizza and Chinese food. At _ 
Harvard, students use their ID cards | 
instead of an additional access card 
to enter their dorms; the absence ofa 
thick magnetic access card would 
definitely make it easier to reduce the 
size of our wallet. Even better, the 
DukeCard gives students access to 
buildings all over campus. 
Hopkins students have their own 
suggestions for improvements to the 
J-Card as well. The most popular has 
been to incorporate a bookstore debit 
system. Although the time at which 
this will occur is unknown, the Office 
of ID Card Services and Auxiliary 
Enterprises is working hard to make 
this happen. Bettye Miller, the direc 
tor of Auxiliary Enterprises stated, 
Weare having some problems with 
networking with the vending ma 
chines... The campus networking 
problems have made the system slow, 
which has made it difficult to add 
further enhancements. As soon a 
these problems are resolved, the first 
steps will be to expand the debit sy 
tem to more vending machines am 
the bookstore.” 
Another common complaint 
that the J-Card cannot be used as 
library card at the Welch Medical Li- 
brary. Laura Filipp, Director of ! 
Card Services explains that “thisprob- 
lem is due to the length of the code 
number on our card.” The MSE lt 
brary readers cannot read the Welch 
library cards and vice versa. Filip? 
states that “there is no easy fix forthe 
Problem but attempts to resolve the 
problems are being made.” : 
Apossibleenhancementbeingdis 
cussed at present is a library det 
printing system in addition to the li" 
brary debit copying system that is 
already in service. A promisiN8 
change thatis scheduled to takeplact»_ 
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Not-so dangerous minds 
Attending the Shriver Hall screening of a Hopkins film 


BY HEATHER LEIGH SAMPLES 
News-Letter Staff 


Sitting under the patriarchal and 
traditional murals of Shriver Hall’s 
lobby, it was hard to imagine a great 
turnout for Hopkins alum David 
Thomas’s student film, The Least 
Dangerous Game. With less than an 
hour remaining until show time, | 
was beginning to think that the poor 
uy was going to be screening for just 
me. 

And then at 5:09 a harried young 
man burst through the door. Under 
‘an extremely wet, shin-length tan 
raincoat stood Dave Thomas. 
Dressed up for the first major show- 
ing of his first film, Thomas had 
‘donned a black tux and a pair of 
sneakers. It was not their athletic 
function paired with the suit that 





made them stand out, though. Dave 
Thomas must own the most cum- 
bersome, squeaky box-shaped Nike 
Air hightops in America. 

As he flitted about the lobby, try- 
ing to ascertain the reason for the 
multitude of locked doors, the shoes 
screeched his path from one end of 
the room to the other. A black back- 
pack, formed into a circle by the rat- 
tling film reels inside, bounced against 
his rushing back. The Office of Spe- 
cial Events, housed in the lobby, was 
locked. The doors to the auditorium 
were locked. The door to the Confer- 
ence Room, site of the impending re- 
ception, was locked. 

The young filmmaker, a 1997 
Hopkins grad, seemed a bit wor- 
ried. 

I dutifully watched the food while 
he went in search of help. From the 


PHOTO COURTESY OF ALI HERON 
ThecastofTheLeast Dangerous Game, alumnus Dave Thomas’s fifteen minute filmatic 


masterpiece, take a break from their intense, silent acting. 


Even Hopkins phones home for more money 


a 
BY RACHEL SAMS 
News-Letter Staff 


>» Everheard ofthe Phonathon? You 
know, the people who pay students 
to callalumniand ask them for dona- 
‘tions? 

“Hey, that’s those people who hit 
any parents up for more money last 
week,” you think, and curse those 
jnoney-grubbing punks inside your 
head. 

Phonathon employees know what 
you're thinking, and they want to 
change it. The Phonathon’s employ- 
ment has dropped this year—only 
about 35 people currently work there, 

as opposed to the organization’s usual 
60. 
, Consequently, the Phonathon is 
aggressively working on changing 
its image and recruiting students 
for employment for the spring se- 
mester. 

Phonathon director Fritz 
Schroeder offers several reasons why 
students should work at the 
‘Phonathon. 

“First of all, we’re about to raise 
the base pay of this job to $7.50 an 
hour on January 1,” Schroeder com- 
mented. “I think that makes us one of 
‘the more competitive jobs on cam- 


us. 
f But Schroeder believes the job has 
other benefits besides the pay. 
“you're helping the university out, 
‘making great connections with 
alumniand refining a very important 
‘communication skill, which is a real 
penefit in the professional world,” he 
said. 
Student employees emphasize an- 
ther benefit of working at the 
phonathon—employees have the 
opportunity to work ina room full of 
‘other students, thus making new 
friends. 
“1 Jove working there because I 
“te the atmosphere... it’s a pretty so- 
ans said sophomore Rob 
“Wasnick, who has worked at the 
‘Phonathon for a semester. “I know 
most people don’t always enjoy it, 
but I’ve had fun.” 
student supervisor Hanford Lin, 
v senior, agrees. “I think it’s good 
¢ you're with a bunch of stu- 
ents,” he said. “Student supervisors 
Aederstand what it’s like calling, and 
what it’s like trying to study for mid- 


| too. 
ead are some unexpected ben- 


a) 


efits to working at the Phonathon, as 
well. For instance, you might get 
asked out by an older member of the 
opposite sex. 

“One timeawoman who wasabout 
45, a teacher, said I had a very sexy 
voice,” said Wasnick. “She said that 
if | ever became successful, I should 
look her up.” 

Wasnick didn’t get a contribution 
from the woman. She said she was 
having financial difficulties, but ifhe 
called her back in two weeks, she 
would donate money. 

Students agree that calling can be 
stressful. Your requests are often 
turned down, or the person you call 
says she can’t donate because she has 
been diagnosed with cancer. But em- 
ployees say having other students to 
talk to lessens some of the pressure. 
Also, they add, supervisors know the 
job can be difficult, so they try to 
make the work atmosphere enjoy- 
able. 

“They try their hardest to make it 
fun,” said Danielle Saginor, a junior 





There are some 
unexpected benefits to 
working at the 
Phonathon, as well— 
for instance, you might 
get asked out by an 
older member of the 
opposite sex. 





who is a student supervisor at the 
Phonathon. 

Schroeder says Phonathon em- 
ployees have developed games and 
contests to keep students inter- 
ested. Some nights, the first em- 
ployee to get a pledge from New 
York state wins a $1 or $2 bonus. 
Other nights, employees play their 
own version of Trivial Pursuit, 
wherein students who get high 
pledges win a chance to answer a 
question for prize money. 

Calling isa skill that develops with 


basement, Thomas returned with a 
pretty, high-heeled woman working 
late on the Friday before Thanks- 
giving. She explained that she was 
from Special Events (which Tho- 
mas’s screening apparently was not) 
and gave directions for finding Se- 
curity, 

As the minutes passed, past the 
time any normal moviegoers would 
show up for the film, I worried for 
Thomas. Despite JHU’s Film and 
Media Studies Department, this 
guy’s achievement was pretty sig- 
nificant for a Hopkins student. It’s 
not exactly as if we’ve got artists 
running rampant on the Gilman 
Quad. 

He returned again, this time witha 
quiet, lumbering man from Security 
who opened the auditorium. 

His greatest barrier overcome, 
Thomas grinned at 
me, explaining his 
frantic and rain- 
soaked dashes: 
“This is most of 
filmmaking.” | 
smile back, glad to 
see heis calmer than 
I, and hope some 
more people show 
soon. 


é : 


The Audience 


A large party of 
Thomas’s friends 
and actors finally ap- 
peared at 5:49 (show 
time minus eleven 
minutes and count- 
ing). They, too, had 
dressed as if it were 
Broadway; several 
young women wore 
floor-length gowns 
to honor the ap- 
proximately fifteen 
minute film. 

As I entered the 
auditorium, an audi- 
ence finally began to 
emerge from the 
pouring rain. While 


time, employees agree. During 
Phonathon training, students use a 
prepared script when calling for do- 
nations, 

However, says Lin, employees 
learn to stand on their ownas they get 
more experienced. 

“We do like callers to write an 
outline of things they want to say, but 
we don ’tlike scripts because itsounds 
artificial,” he says. 

The Annual Fund, which runs the 
Phonathon, raises about $1.8 million 
in pledges a year. Most alumni con- 
tribute to the school they graduated 
from—the medical school, the School 
of Arts and Sciences, Peabody or the 
Engineering School. The deans at 
each school decidehow contributions 
will be used. 

“Deans use that money to sup- 
port student projects, teaching ad- 
vances and research,” said 


Schroeder. “At the med school, the 
money mostly goes to scholarships 
and at Peabody it often goes to mu- 
sical equipment.” 

Some parents who are paying 
$30,000 a year to send their child to 
school here don’t welcome a phone 


Phonathon employees get hassled, harrassed and hit on while work- 
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Who turned off the lights? Even when the bulbs go out, the show must go on. And you thought making a film 


at Hopkins would be easy. 


we waited, it became obvious that the 
seventy-five to one hundred people 
were all friends. Jokes and stories were 
told from one side of the room to the 
other, all of them puns or bad “three 
guys in a bar” tales. It was as if I had 
entered some sort of club, a vortex of 
Hopkins’ film-set. 

They reminded me of the ever- 
dedicated Drama Club in high 
school—always together, always 
mocking each other, always wanting 
to create something. 

Thomas finally appeared on the 
stage, amid more audience enthusi- 
asm than I remembered seeing at 
Rent . The entire room erupted in 
screams and applause. Even if not 
many people had come who he 
didn’t know, at least those who did 
show up really cared about the 
project and its leader. 

It was clear that Dave Thomas 
has friends. 


The Film 


The film was introduced with 


call from Hopkins asking for more 
money. 

However, Danielle Saginor points 
out that many parents contribute be- 
cause it’s a direct way to help student 
endeavors. 

“We feel justified asking parents 
to contribute because the money re- 
ally goes to help students out,” she 
emphasized. “You never really 
know where your tuition money is 
going.” 

Schroeder estimates that 25 to 30 
percent of parents make a pledge. 
“Their money mostly goes to the 
Parents Fund, which is directly des- 
ignated to Homewood Student Af- 
fairs,” he said. . 

Among other things, the Parents 
Fund subsidizes vans for student 
activities, the climbing wall in the 
Athletic Center and part of the 
movie screen and sound system in 
Shriver. : 
Students interested in applying fo 
employment at the Phonathon can 
call extension 3400 or visit the An- 
nual Fund office at S700 Wyman 
Park Building for an application and 
interview. 
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ing this “pretty social job.” And some of them enjoy it. 


¥ 





thanks to family and co-workers, the 
Film Department and friends. The 
Least Dangerous Gameisasilent, black 
and white action movie, with a high- 
speed, almost techno soundtrack. It 
was filmed in the summer of 1997 on 
the Hopkins campus and includes 
Hopkinsalumniand current students. 
The movie tells the tale ofa handful 
of college kids playing a game of As- 
sassin. The game, a somewhat glori- 
fied version of War, involves “killing” 
fellow players with such methods as 
water guns, paper airplanes, fingers 
making the “gun” sign and e-mail (but 
no sex, as the rules made explicit.) 
The film included some really well 
executed shots, including one from 


the top of Terrace Court to the patio 
below, and a series of frames which 
follow a female character through 
shadowy hallways. 

The fledgling actors are also vis 
sually interesting, having to com~- 
municate action through their bod- 
ies only. Nearly all did a superb job 
of this, and their efforts were aug- 
mented by carefully selected light- 
ing and angles. 

For a first attempt, the film was 
well done, especially in light of the 
Hopkins cultural atmosphere. It was 
too bad only Dave’s friends showed 
up, because his movie was worth see- 
ing. 

So were those sneakers. 





Thanksgiving leftovers: 


Students survive the holiday at Hopkins 


BY YOUNG CHANG 
News-Letter Staff 


Carla Mandili and Sarah Thomas 
try not to remember it’s a holiday. 
Nelda Garcia has a harder time, 
though, because when she’s sitting in 
her dorm room on Wolman 5 West 
during Thanksgiving break, she can’t 
help butnotice that the rest of Hopkins 
is at home. 

So they laugh. The three look at 
each other and laugh about every- 
thing. Mandili says something not 
objectively funny, but Thomas and 
Garcia guffaw. Mandili’s words seem 
to be secretly connoted, and there is 
obviously an inside joke. They laugh 
watching TV, they laugh recounting 
their weekend, they laugh at the men- 
tion of specific people (also residents 
of Wolman 5 West). 


It is a collective laughter, not ex- - 


actly of delirium, but of surrender- 
ing. Surrendering, perhaps, to the 
fact that instead of eating turkey at 
home, they stood in line for a 
Thanksgiving buffet at 94th 
Aerosquadron, a restaurant with a 
World War II theme built on an air- 
port. Surrendering to the memory 
of having piled into a car and driven 
to “nowheresville” to watch Alien 
Resurrection. Surrendering to the 
situation of sitting in a half-lit 
Wolman TV lounge watching a male 
ice skater in thigh-hugging brown 
leggings jump and twirl. 

For Mandili, staying at Hopkins 
over Thanksgiving break is part of 
her duty as the resident advisor on 
the floor. For Garcia and Thomas, 
both from Texas, it is a matter of 
airfare. 

Their solution is denial—denial 
of the fact that for the first time, they 
are not home having Thanksgiving 
dinner with their families. Thomas, 
a freshman, explains she does it to 
avoid feeling “shafted.” Mandili, a 
sophomore, convinces herself that 
Thanksgiving day is actually another 
ordinary day she spends hanging out 
with friends, Garcia, also a fresh- 
man, keeps remembering that No- 
vember 27 is Thanksgiving, and this 
makes her sad. 

But Garcia’s gloom is understand- 
able. After all, when parents call with 
their bellies full having just finished a 
Thanksgiving feast, the backdrop of 
clinking dishes echoes only tooloudly. 
And when she finds herself watching 
TV or playing video games with 
Mandiliand Thomas, denial becomes 
difficult. 

Residents of the Wolman vacation 
wing or international students who 
opted to stay because home is too far 
away, see a version of Hopkins most 
students don’t. Itisagrayer and colder 


Hopkins, where shadows beneath the 
trees seem longer and the buildingsa 
little taller. ; 

It is a campus with unlit windows 
and locked doors, a ghost town of a 
place where colorful winter jackets 
do not dot the walkways. ; 

Mandili, though, sitting with her 
legs up in what appear to be plaid 
pajama bottoms, admits that staying 
in the dorms isn’t completely pain- 
ful. “It’s nice because you can just 
waste the day, play video games and 
not have to worry about all the work 
because you have three more days,” 
she says. 

McDonalds containers clutter the 
lounge table along with various wraps 
and peels, and empty Snapple con- 
tainers are strewn on the floor. Sofas 
are diagonal instead of horizontal, 
the TV is turned at a strange angle, 
and the mood is distinctly worry- 
free. 

In the left hallway of the floor, 
Paul Shin and his two friends are 
sitting in his barely-lit dorm room 
listening to music. Shin, whose 
home is Seoul, Korea, will remem- 
ber this Thanksgiving as an expen- 
sive but romantic one. He and girl- 


REIS 0s CMF OO 
Instead of eating 


turkey at home, they 
stood in line for a 
Thanksgiving buffet at 
94th Aerosquadron... 





friend Jelena dined at Hampton’s 
with another couple, and the bill 
was about $400. Shin doesn’t seem 
to mind, though, and he sits field- 
ing his friends’ bantering with a 
shy smile, . 

Down the hall, sophomores: 
Carlos Soto and Kyle Rulis are play - 
ing cards, and unlike Mantili, Tho- 
mas, and Garcia, they are not ify 243 
denial. Soto is from Washington — ~ 


D.C., Rulis is from Colorado, and. 


although Soto remained at school: ~ 


to work at the flower shop, and- aa 
Rulis stayed because his family isip 


the process of moving, they are no 
unhappy. They too dined at 94 : 
Aerosquadron, drove for mileson 
end to watch Alien Resurrection, ~~ 
and experienced the solitude of be: > - 
ing the only students on campus, 
but the two are merry, t : 
_ They felt no misery during 
their dormitory Thanksgiving 
experience, Rulis explains, be- 
cause “there was beer,” 
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Getting the most groceries for 


Continued from Page BI 
oatmeal) at SuperFresh leads to a lot 
of thought on the over consumerism 
in our society. Nevertheless, it’s nice 
to have, for example, the wide selec- 
tion of produce found at SuperFresh. 


Price 


* Ahh, that’s what it all really comes 
downto, isn’tit? Conventional wisdom 
holds that Royal rips you off, while Gi- 
ant and SuperFresh are the cheapest. 

I priced all of the items listed un- 
der “Availability” to determine which 
store gives you the most for your buck, 
comparing the price of each item at a 
given store to the lowest price at any 
store. (I used a smaller, more conve- 
nience store-oriented subset of the 
list to grade Royal and Mini.) When 
a brand is unspecified, the price rep- 


resents the cheapest brand available. 
Stores get a score,from 0 to 100, with 
100 being the best prices. 

The biggest surprise: Giant 
whopped the tar out of SuperFresh 
on this one, scoring an impressive 
95.4 out of 100. SuperFresh actually 
scored slightly behind Eddie’s, 81.6 
to 83.2. Thismay say something about 
my methods, since SuperFresh’s 
prices beat Eddie’s on seven out of 
the twelve items. Nevertheless, Giant 
is the clear winner. 

The convenience stores, predict- 
ably, scored worse: the Mini Mart beat 
Royal Farms, 71.2 to 65.1. Royal, how- 
ever, beat all the other stores for the 
cheapest gallon of milk; at $2.49 a 
gallon, Royal is the place to go for all 
your milk needs. 


Young Chang contributed greatly to 
the research for this article. 












Voting will take place on Monday, December 87" 


Hibernation. 


The next issue of 
the News-Letter 
will be published 
on January 29. 


Have anice break! 





FEATURES 
your buck 


Were looking for a 
few good cartoonists. 


The N-L Cartoons staff is looking to run 
more student-produced comics. If you 
like to draw, and youd like to see your 
cartoon alongside other student-made 

strips such as Sophomore Slump, 
Kollard Greens, and HoboWorld, send 
email to hyena@jhu.edu or sjb2@jhunix. 


SENIORS!!! 





Phinals phunk 


h, can you feel the stress 

on campus this week? 

Final exams loom on the 

horizon like a tornado, 

ready to wreck the 
peaceful life of sloth I lulled myself 
into over Thanksgiving. 

You can remember the feeling. It 
was only one week ago 
that you were relaxing 
on pillows of mom’s 
marvelous, fluffy 
mashed potatoes and 
floating down a rich 
gravy river to the grand turkey pal- 
ace. And now you're back here at 
Hopkins, beaten down with worklike 
a rented mule. 

I took a stroll through the library 
the other day, and realized the toll 
this semester ishaving on people. And 
then I sighed, smiled and thought to 
myself, “Hee-hee, I’m glad I’m not 
premed.” 

It’s not that we humanities 
majors don’t have serious 
workloads. I’ve read an average 
of 700 pages a week this semester 
and written something like 20 pa- 
pers. Right now (in addition to 
this column, if I ever get it fin- 
ished) I need to write 40 pages 
and master all of western philoso- 
phy within the next week. 

But I'd rather write than go 
through the hell my BME suitemate 
Chirag is suffering. I’m not sure if 
he’s alive anymore. On the rare occa- 
sions he’s actually in the room, he’s 
just a zombie who spits out calc equa- 
tions, chem formulas and C++ pro- 
grams. 

I’m happy to say that I can’t tell 
you whata derivative is or even what 
a trapezoid looks like. And who 
wants to be able to answer ques- 
tions like, “What is the fourteenth 
integral thingy of the equation x- 
cubed plus hippopotamus squared 
equals 12? State your answer in 
terms of an oblate spheroid.” 

Apart from my own interests, 
there are some objective benefits of 
being a liberal arts major. For ex- 
ample, our books are way cheaper. 
Almost all my friends spent $80 to 
$100 per book this semester. With 
what I’ll save on buying books over 
the next four years here at Hopkins, 
I estimate that I should be able to 
buy at least one small Caribbean 
island. 

Another benefit is that no one 


Come vote for your senior class gift! 


Some of the gift options are: 
Class of 1998 Scholarship Fund 
| Improvements To E-level 
Café on Q-level in MSE 


in Levering Lobby. 


TOMGUTTING 


From the Gutt 


asks me, “How was your morning?” 
Liberal arts majors have a lot more 
flexibility in their schedules. Being 
able to avoid 8 a.m. physics classes 
and similar horrors, I’ve arranged 
my schedule so I can just sleep laté 
and let the afternoon kick off my 
day. 

But the biggest 
benefit of being a 
liberal arts major, at 
least in my opinion, 
is what it does for 
your future. 

Alright, okay, there’s no need to 
shout so loud. I know that Ill never 
make as much money as those of 
you who become cardiologists or 
mechanical engineers, unless I start 
robbing banks. But I’ve got a plan: 

Instead of going to grad school; 
I’m going to get a job right after 
graduation. My hopeis that, by hav; 
ing some form of work, some pretty 
premed will marry me so she can be 
supported through med school) 
Then, after she opensa practice, she 
can return the favor. That way I'll 
reap all the benefits of being rich as 
a doctor without all the hassle. 

So, if you’re interested, e-mail 
me at husbandforhire@jhu.edu. Be 
sure to include your expected an, 
nual income. Now who can say that 
romance in America is dead? 

But, of course, many of you 
premeds may still not be persuaded 
to come over to liberal arts. I know 
what you’re thinking. What liberal 
arts major will be able to play golf 
like a professional and still be an 
enormously wealthy benefactor of 
mankind? ’ 

Ina recent poll of doctors I cons 
ducted, I found, by pressing two 
random numbers on my keyboard; 
that 75 percent of their time is spent 
on the golf course, and they get paid 
an average of $6000 per 18 holes. 
That’s almost worth suffering 
through 50 years of med school. 

Of course, that’s the way it used 
to be, but not for long. The HMOs 
are taking over and cracking down 
on the glorious life doctors once 
led. In the near future, doctors 
are simply going to be 60-hour-a- 
week employees of the HMOs. 

But that’s not even the worst 
part of it. They’re going to be so 
busy trying desperately to fill their 
quotas that they will never havea 
chance to get on the golf coursew 


Award to a professor for teaching excellence 


Stop by after class and vote for your favorite gift! 


; 
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| Got a better idea for the class gift? Please contact Rebecca Eddy, a 





Su | ; | Senior Class Gift Chair ie 
| | at 410-662-4849 or rseddy@jhuedu 
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- An ounce of prevention is 


worth a pound of cucumber? 


BY IAN SCHULER 
News-Letter Staff 


When Josh Greenberg gave me the 
idea for this story I was ecstatic. This 
was my big break, my ticket into the 
big leagues. This was the kind of in- 
vestigative reporting that made the 
likes of Tom Brokaw, Dan Rather and 
Geraldo. 

The idea was simple: Go down to 
the pharmacy and buy some 
condoms. Not my regulars, the really 
good ones. The old reliables: Trojan, 
Sheik. Then go into any public 
restroom. Purchase some condoms 
from the dispenser on the wall. You 
know the ones: Happy Freddie’s 
glow-in-the-dark cherry condoms, or 
perhaps Uncle Tito’s super- 
sensitives. Then maybe go down to 
the Health and Wellness Center and 

see what they had to offer. Then de- 
velop arigorous testing scheme to see 
how well the different brands stack 
up. Watch out, Consumer Reports: 
here I come. 


“I feel like I’m part of 
something really big” 


The next day! woke upat the brink 
of noon and collected my condoms. 
At the pharmacy, I found that the 
only thing more awkward than buy- 
ing condoms to have sex is buying 
condoms when you re not even plan- 
ning on having sex. In no time at all I 
had gathered my loot: three of the 
Leading Brand, Trojans® ($3 for a 





pack of three), four of the Gas Sta- 
tion Brand, Skin Tight®, ($0.50 
each), and fourteen of the Health 
and Wellness Brand, Lifestyles® 
(Hey they’re free). 


“Ok, now spread it apart” 


My condoms in hand, it was time 
to get to work. I decided there was 
really only one way to test condoms— 
in their natural environment. I went 
down to E-level to recruit a, uh, “lab 
partner.” Four slaps to the face and 
an knee to the groin later, I decided 
on another type of test—the capacity 
test. 

This test measured how much wa- 
ter a condom could hold before it 
burst. It took four gallons of water in 
a Health and Wellness Center con- 
dom to convince me that this test was 
a little absurd. (Picture four gallon 
jugs of milk. Now picture them in a 
condom.) 


“Oh My God, that’s HUGE” 


The next test was the broom test. 
This simple test measured have far a 
condom could be stretched over a 
broom handle. Hey, this is a legiti- 
mate concern for some Hopkins men, 
like some of those WaWa boys and 
one RA whois known in some circles 
as “King Schlong.” 

The results were amazing. We 
started with the Health and Wellness 
Brand. We unrolled it over the top off 
the broomstick and started pulling. 


Le soufflé est fini 


Now youll never have trouble making it rise 


o, Allan’s favorite story 
(ifyou knowhim, you’ve 
heard it at least half a 
dozen times), involves a 
t. soufflé, his father and a 
eute double entendre. And, it’s funny, 
too... the first time you hear it. 
- Still, it never fails to make Sara 
want chocolate soufflé, not that it 


ALLANMASSIE & 
_ SARABILLARD 
: Eat This! 


takes much to accomplish that. 

Anyway the story: See, one night, 
father Massie, whose first nameis Kent, 
like the cigarettes (he’s from Virginia), 
was explaining the secrets of his soufflé 
toa guestat the dinner table. The inter- 
ested lady expressed great admiration 
at the delicate texture, and asked inno- 
cently, “Do you ever have a problem 
making it rise?” And, of course, the 
young Massie children burst into hys- 
terics. (Well, Allan still does, actually.) 
_ But, Mr. Massie, ever the model 
gentleman, replied cooly that he was 
sure that there would come a time 
when his didn’t rise so nicely, but so 
far he’d been quite lucky. 

Isn’theso smooth? Try the soufflé, 
it’s even smoother. 


Chocolate soufflé 


2 tbs butter 
2 tbs flour 


DINING EXPERIENCE 


3/4 cup milk 

2 squares (oz) bitter chocolate 
2 tbs hot water 

1/3 cup sugar 

3 egg yolks 

5 egg whites 

1 tsp vanilla extract. 


Onmoderate heat, melt butter and 
blend in flour. Gradually add milk, 
stirring constantly until the mixture 
is bubbling. Remove from heat. 

In another pan, over low heat (or 
use microwave) melt chocolate; 
gradually add sugar and hot water. 

When the water is added, you will 
have a gooky mess. Combine with 
milk mixture—stirring vigorously 
with a whisk to remove all lumps. 
Add well-beaten egg yolks. 

Remove from heat and add va- 
nilla. [You can stop here, putting 
plastic wrap on the surface of the 
pudding to prevent a crust from 
forming. ] 

Just before putting in the oven, 
whip the egg whites to stiff peaks. 
Fold into chocolate mixture, taking 
care to deflate the egg whites as little 
as possible. 

Cook for about 25 minutes in a 
350 degree oven. 

Serve immediately, after remov- 
ing from the oven, with vanilla yo- 
gurt or ice cream. 

Also, feel free to experiment. Add 
more or less chocolate or vanillaand 
combine the ingredients your own 
way to make a more personal treat. 
Who are we to stand in the way of 
genius? 

It’s good, ain’t it? 


By Lucianne Walkowicz 











LARRY’S HOME 
AGEING Food 













At one foot, the condom wasstill beg- 
ging for more. At two feet, itwas tense, 
but it didn’t seem worried. Everyone 
in the room stopped writing their 
papers, stopped studying for their fi- 
nals, and watched in awe as the con- 
dom passed the three foot mark. At 
threeandahalffeet the condom could 
take no more. It conceded, ripping 
up the side. 

The Gas Station Brand was tested 
next. It achieved a modest three feet 
before it ripped in the middle. The 
real story of the evening was the Lead- 
ing Brand, which took the entire 
length of the broom handle with no 
problem—all four feet. The test 
showed an obvious difference in the 
brands, but not one of any concern 
(except perhaps to King Schlong). It’s 
like choosing between a car that goes 
220 mph and one that only goes 200 
mph. Odds are you'll never get it past 
80. 


“Dude, if you have sex like 
that, your condom is the 


least of your concerns.” 


Encouraged by the success of this 
experiment I became determined to 
test condoms the way that God had 
made them to be tested. I went to 
the Donna’s Coffee Shop to find a 
few, uh, “technical assistants”. 
Three bruised ribs and a dislocated 
jaw later, I decided to find another 
way to test my condoms—the cu- 
cumber test. 







The cucumber 
test was actually 
Josh Greenberg’s 
idea. It was pretty 
simple. Put a cu- 
cumber in a con- 
dom and start 
swinging itaround 
at things. Hit it 
against _—_ walls, 
doors and security 
shuttles _ until 
something gave. If 
the cucumber be- 
comes mush be- 
fore the condom 
breaks then it has 
passed the cu- 
cumber test. 

This was the 
only point during 
the experiment where I felt uncom- 
fortable. Putting a condom on a cu- 
cumber was all right. Swinging it 
around into things wasn’t bad. Where 
I had some trouble was going into 
the little convenience store in the 
bottom of the Marylander and say- 
ing: “Give me three of the longest, 
straightest cucumbers you have. Oh, 
and I'll take these condoms too.” 

All the condoms survived quite a 
beating (no pun intended) on my 
countertop. It was obvious that more 
drastic measures would be needed to 
test their true threshold. Someone 
suggested running over them with a 
car, but seriously folks, if you’re ever 
ina position like that, whether or not 
the condom ripped is the least of 
your problems. We wouldn’t be de- 
feated, however, so we slammed the 


Whether you want to save for your children’s 
education, supplement your retirement sav- 
ings, buy a new house, or even just start 
planning a big trip, there’s big news. 


Introducing 


TIAA-CREF Mutual Funds 


They provide a new way for TIAA-CREF to 
help you achieve your financial goals and 
complement your traditional retirement sav- 
ings by putting your after-tax dollars to work. 
And that’s not all. Our six new mutual funds 
offer you a range of investment options plus 


the advantages of: 
No-loads 


A low $250 initial investment 
Exceptionally low operating costs* 


Easy access to your money 


No 12b-1 marketing or distribution fees 


High-quality service 


What's more, they‘re backed by the nearly 80 
years of investment expertise that’s made 
TIAA-CREF one of the most respected com- 
panies in the financial industry. And even 
more important, our new mutual funds also 
offer you the same kind of support and guid- 
ance you've come to expect from TIAA-CREF. 
So why not save more for your children’s 
education? Or build up your retirement nest 
egg? Now it’s easier than you think to get 
more of what you want from life. Simply call 
1 800 223-1200, Dept. BEK, or drop by our 
web site at www+iaa-cref.org/mfunds. Then 
all you’ll have to do is decide,”“When do | 


want to get started?” 


*A portion of the management fee has been waived. 
This waiver is contractual and guaranteed through at 


least July 1, 2000. 


* For more complete information about the TIAA-CREF Mutual Funds, including charges and expenses, please call 1 800 223-1200 for a prospectus, x 


Please read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. 


The TIAA-CREF Mutual Funds are distributed by Teachers Personal Investors Services, Inc. © 1987 Teachers Personal investors Services, Inc, hy 


coming up!! 
February 19 and March 5 
Be sure to look for them! 


condom-covered-cucumbers against 
my shower wall. The Gas Station 
Brand took one good hit and broke, 
allowing a few cucumber chunks to 
fall out. The Leading Brand took four 
good hits before both condom and 
cucumber exploded into a 
nonoxynyl-9 salad on my floor. 


“T’ve never seen one tear 
like that” 


Inflamed by this cucumber bash- 
ing frenzy I decided to test these damn 
condoms like only I know how! I 
stormed down to the HAC lab to find 
some, uh, “co-researchers.” A few 
days later when I was back on solid 
foods again, ready to try my last ex- 


MUTUAL FUNDS 


Ensuring the future for those who shape it™ 





ALLAN MASSIE/NEWS-LETTER STAFF 


“Give me three of the longest, straightest cucmbers you have. Oh, and ll take these 
condoms, too.” Woah. lan Schuler tries one on for size in the name of scientific testing. 


periment—the abrasion test. This ex- 
periment tested each condom’s abil- 
ity to withstand excessive friction. The 
condom was placed over a 20-ounce 
Dr. Pepper bottle and stroked with a 
piece of 120-grain sandpaper. This 
test showed the greatest disparity be- 
tween the three condoms. The Lead- 
ing Brand withstood three good 
strokes, while the Health and 
Wellness brand managed four. Thé 
Gas Station Brand, however only 
managed one stroke. ' 

The Moral of the Story is that you 
pay for what you get, unless of course 
you are paying for a Health and 
Wellness Center condom, which is 
free. 

This article is written in the hope 
that you don’t have to makea mistake 
to learn. 
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Toad Saves JoJo and Kenny | Opera outreach operates OK 


BY KARI ROSENTHAL 
News-Letter Staff 


In the 1970s, there was 
Woodstock. In the 1980s, there was 
Farm Aid. In the early 1990s, there 
was Lollapalooza. 

In 1997, it’s JoJo and Kenny’s 
Third Birthday Bash. 

If you listen to Mix 106.5 (come 
on, I know you do), you inevitably 
heard the ten million radio ads for the 
anniversary concert. “...With Sister 
Hazel,” the ads boasted, “Duncan 
Sheik and starring Toad the Wet 


fan, I felt that it was my duty to go see 
them perform at our very own Joseph 
Meyerhoff Symphony Hall. So, | 
forked over the $19.50 per ticket plus 
substantial handling fees. I figured: 
“Hey, three bands for not much more 
than a regular concert ticket! And I 
like the songs by the other bands. 
How bad could it be?” 

Well, the whole concert could be 
summed up with seven words: Thank 
goodness for Toad the Wet Sprocket. 

Introduced by a terribly unfunny 
skit by JoJo and Kenny, Sister Hazel 
was first in the lineup of acts that 
weren’t Toad the Wet Sprocket. Lis- 
ten, I’m not knocking Sister Hazel. 
Their radio ditty “All For You” is a 
surprisingly catchy tune and has 
outlasted even 106.5’s incessant rep- 
etition. However, the rest of their rep- 
ertoire is stuck in the banal, boring 
world of pseudo-grunge rock. Their 
set, which opened the almost four- 
hour concert, was tedious, bland and 
wishy-washy. The lead singer came 
onto the stage, triumphantly an- 
nounced “Weare Sister Hazel!!!” and 
began a seven song set in which every 
song sounded alike and mysteriously 
like Blues Traveler. Even their trade- 
mark song, the last number in the set, 
was forced and emotionless. 

Sister Hazel is composed of five 
members: Ken, the singer guy in the 
Seattle rock hat; Andrew, the very 
bored-looking guy singing backup 
and playing the tambourine; Mark, 
an extremely short drummer; and Jeff 





and Ryan, two Nelson look-alikes on 
the bass and lead guitars. The other 
members of the band didn’t really 
matter, however, because the two 
spotlights were fixed on Ken and An- 
drew for the entire performance, If, 
God forbid, one of those two moved 
from his designated spot, the light 
remained fixed on an empty space 
until he returned. 

Following Sister Hazel’s lacklus- 
ter performance, the two Baltimore 
radio morning gurus attempted to 
stage an enthralling game of Balti- 


Thank goodness for | 
Toad the Wet Sprocket. 





more Squares. | am sure I could 
have learned some useful Bawlmer 
trivia if the six college guys sitting 
behind me had not screamed 
“BRING OUT DUNCAN SHEIR'!!!! 
WE WANT DUNCAN SHEIK!!!” 
throughout the entire segment. 
Luckily for them (and for my ear- 
drums), the Baltimore Squares skit 
fell flat on its face and blissfully 
lasted a mere ten minutes. 

After a fifteen-minute set change, 
Duncan Sheik came on stage and fi- 
nally silenced the rowdy group of 
guys behind me. Bearing an enor- 
mous resemblance to Timothy 
Hutton (the actor from Beautiful 
Girls), Duncan Sheik played his 
moody, relaxed songs with far more 
emotion than Sister Hazel had shown. 
Even the oft-played “Barely Breath- 
ing” and “She Runs Away” were 
lovely, almost mystical perfor- 
mances. 

The only problem was this: 
Duncan Sheik soundsalot (I mean, a 
lot) like Glen Phillips, the lead singer 
of Toad the Wet Sprocket. Having 
him perform before Toad was like 
having an Elvis impersonator open 
for the King. 

Finally, after yet another set 
change, the four average-guy mem- 
bers of Toad the Wet Sprocket filed 


onto the stage. Their hour-long set 
was riveting. Unlike most touring 
bands, who focus primarily on their 
new material, Toad played songs 
from Coil, In Light Syrup, Dulcinea, 
Fearand Pale. Their set had the edgier 
sounds from tunes like “Something’s 
Always Wrong” and “Fall Down” to 
the calmer, quieter “All 1 Want” and 
“Good Intentions.” They even played 
a gorgeous mandolin-solo version of 
one of their early songs, “Come Back 
Down.” 

The best thing about Toad the 
Wet Sprocket is their versatility 
during live shows. I went to a con- 
cert two years ago, and a friend of 
mine thought it would be funny to 
yell “PLAY SOME SKYNYRD, 
MAN!” during the entire show. 
Well, after about two hours of hear- 
ing him scream, one of the band 
members looked down at us and 
said, “Some idiot has been asking 
for Skynyrd the whole time,” and 
then launched into an impromptu 
version of “Free Bird.” 

During one part of this show, 
singer Glen Phillips’s guitar was 
horrendously out of tune, so 
backup singer Todd Nichols 
launched into a medley of “Heart 
of Glass,” “If I Can’t Have You” 
and “Stayin’ Alive” while Phillips 
tuned. Should Toad ever break up, 
Nichols should take his falsetto and 
join a BeeGees reunion. 

And then there was the light- 
ing... well, Pll put it this way: If 
Sister Hazel’s lighting was designed 
by Mag-Lite, Toad the Wet 
Sprocket’s was probably done by 
NASA. Each song had a matching 
color. During “Fall Down” the band 
was aflame in a beautiful combina- 
tion of reds and oranges. For the 
encore, “Walk on the Ocean,” the 
band was bathed in blues and 
greens. 

Once Toad made it to the stage, 
the concert was very enjoyable. So 
would I go to celebrate a Toad the 
Wet Sprocket-less anniversary num- 
ber four? Well, maybe I'll just send a 
card, 


Lightyear artists show promise 


BY LEE ASHENDORF 
News-Letter Staff 


It seems that all we ever hear is 
news about some other metal or al- 
ternative band that’s trying to show 
that they’re better than all the others. 
It rarely seems to work. What 
Lightyear Entertainment is doing 
with a trio of new releases is telling us 
that their artists are better because 
they’re different from the rest. 
Daa cas ea] 
RAINMAKER 
Majek Fashek 


Tuff Gong International 
Lightyear Entertainment 


Take Majek Fashek for example. 
He and his band, the Prisoners of 
Conscience, are the reggae/rock 
combo from Nigeria who just re- 
leased Rainmaker. The first track, 
“Kpangolo,” actually fine-tunes the 
description of their music, explain- 
ing that while the music of America 
is rock or R&B, and the music of 
Jamaica is reggae, in Africa it’s 
kpangolo. But one can certainly un- 
derstand sticking to reggae as a de- 
scription, seeing as how there’s not 


_ Floyd Lloyd showcases 
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his Ska talents on Tear it Up. 


really another way to describe his fu- 
sion of vocals, rhythm guitar, bass 
guitar, keyboard and percussion, or 
the recurring Rastafari references to 
Jah. 

Legend has it that in 1987, dur- 
ing a dry spellin Nigeria, Majek was 
performing at an outdoor theater 
when he started singing “Send 
Down the Rain,” and rain fell. He 
was labeled a musical prophet on 
the spot. 

The second track on the album, 
“Promised Land,” explains that 
America, Africa, Asia—none of 
these are the promised land. To get 
to the promised land, you must have 
a strong heart, as “the promised land 
is a state of mind.” This one show- 
cases a simple reggae rhythm and 
vocals, but a complicated lyrical 
composition. 

“African Unity” is a soothing, 
rhythmical song preaching, well, Af- 
rican unity. He pushes for all of the 
different religions to put aside their 
differences and unite, as a nation. 
The lyrics are very pensive, and the 
music itself is catchy, especially the 
chorus of nonsensical sounds, 
ironic ina song where he so strongly 





oger Brunyate, the artis- 

tic director of the Opera 

Department, sent me this 

response to an article | 

wrote a couple of weeks 
ago: 

“I was interested to read [your] 
article on outreach at Peabody. As far 
as the Opera Department is con- 
cerned, however, the outreach pro- 
gram is no mere drop in the bucket, 
but a major part of what we do. 

“This year alone, our touring pro- 
duction of Hansel and Gretel is going 
out to 25 elementary schools, involv- 
ing three different casts. Together 
with Broadway Beats, our musical 
theater outreach program designed 
for high-school(sic) audiences, 
events for schools constitute over 
sixty percent of our performances 
during the year. 

“Tnaddition, the Opera Department 
makes a deliberate policy of matching 
particular repertoire to particular ven- 
ues. In fact, six of our nine productions 
this year perform offcampus. Together 
with the two school shows mentioned 
above, these include four evenings of 
cabaret at Spike and Charlie’s last Oc- 
tober, a new opera in Washington in 
January, three baroque operas at the 
Walters Art Gallery in early February 
and a twentieth-century triple-bill at 
Theatre Project in April. In all, over 
eighty percentofour performances this 
year willbe outreach events ofone kind 
or another. 

“The Opera Departmentrecognizes 
the importance of building new audi- 
ences for music, and is aware of the 
particular value of music theater (in its 


JACQUES 


Peabody Notes 


widest sense) asa means for doing this. 
To this end, we have devoted a gradu- 
ate assistantship exclusively to outreach 
planning, and intend to continue our 
policy of presenting the widest pos- 
sible range of works to the greatest 
diversity of audiences.” 

I take the blame for minimizing 
the scope of the outreach by the 
Opera Department. I’m glad that 
one department has taken the ini- 
tiative to invest in Peabody’s fu- 
ture. Still, I don’t think I’m being 
entirely inaccurate when I say the 
general outreach in which Peabody 
Conservatory participates is mini- 
mal. In fact, I am not aware of any 
other outreach programs at 
Peabody: certainly none others ex- 
ist that are this extensive. 

Many of you will be preparing for 
finals in the next week, but if you 
want a break from it all, a concert at 
Peabody might do the trick. The 
Peabody Concert Orchestra will be 
playing Beethoven’s 5th symphony, 
Mozart’s Coronation Mass, and some 
holiday fare, including Robert Shaw’s 
“The Many Moods of Christmas: 
Suite 4.” For those of you who have 
been totally stressed, the concert will 
beeasyontheears withthe Peabody 
Singers and Chorus, all conducted 
by Ed Polochick, Wednesday, De- 
cember 10, 8 p.m. 

The Peabody Renaissance En- 


BEFORE FINALS FINISH 


semble will also be performing Christ- 
mas music this Friday (December 5) 
in the Concert Hall. Directed by fac- 
ulty member Mark Cudek, the pro- 
gram will feature Medieval and Re- 
naissance music from Spain, Italy and 
the British isles. Ifyou haven’theard of 
the Renaissance Ensemble, it is be- 
cause they perform rather infrequently, 
Like most conservatories, Peabody 
places its emphasis on 19th and 20th 
century musical traditions. Renais- 
sance music, and the historical perfor- 
mance practice that accompanies it, is 
really a side attraction here. 

When you compare Peabody to 
other conservatories, we relucky even 
to have an early music department. 
The Renaissance Ensemble performs 
two concertsa year. They usually keep 
the audience’s attention because the 
programsare varied and because most 
of the performers are playing in the 
ensemble for fun. (As opposed to, say 
the PSO and PCO, in which enthusi- 
asm among the players is rather infre- 
quent. Based on their auditions, most 
instrumentalists are required to be in 
these ensembles for their entire degree 
of study.) 

Ifyoudon tfeellike planning ahead 
for oneofthoseconcerts, you'rebound 
to catch a recital if you come here at 
night onany weekday or Sunday. Most 
students try to play their degree recit- 
als towards the end of the semester. If 
you look on the bulletin boards at 
Peabody or call the Concert Office in 
advance, you're likely to run across a 
recital in Leakin Hall, Friedberg Hall, the 
beautifully renovated North Hall, or in 
the Peabody Elderhostel Recital Room. 


Here are a few events going on around town that you might want to check out if you have some free time before winter break: 


— Chris Haskett, guitarist for the popular Rollins Band, is playing at Fletcher's this Friday, December 5, at 9:00 p.m. He’s also got a new al- 


bum, called Nonfiction. Keep your eyes peeled for an interview in the first issue of next semester. 


— Reservations is playing at Theatre Project. Put on by The Women’s Project at Theatre Project: Beyond the Ingenue IV, the show plays De- 
cember 5-7 and 10-14. Performances are: Wed.-Sat., 8 p.m.; Sun., 3 p.m. 
— The Junior League of Baltimore has its annual Holiday Pops Gala on December 5 and 6 at 8 p.m., and December 7 at 3 p.m. The proceeds 
from these concerts will benefit at-risk families and children. Performers will include the Baltimore Symphony Chorus and soprano Janice 

Chandler, and the conductor will be BSO Chorus director Edward Polochick. Tickets are priced from $24-$38 on Friday and Sunday, and $32- 


$44 on Saturday. 


— Juggling Suns is playing at The Funnel on December 6, and at Terrapin Station in College Park on December 10. 
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Majek Fashek displays his clever, catchy reggae stylin’s on his new album, Rainmaker. 


implores people to listen to him. 
Also notable are his covers of 
the Eagles’ “Hotel California” and 
“Hey Joe,” popular for Jimi 
Hendrix’s version. “Hey Joe” 
sounds a bit different than tradi- 
tional renditions, as it is quieter 
and more casual, for lack ofa better 


TEAR IT UP: THE SKA AL- 


BUM 


Floyd Lloyd 
Tuff Gong International and Lightyear En- 


tertainment 
nae 


description. But that’s not to say 
that this is a bad thing. “Hotel Cali- 
fornia” works wellas a reggae piece, 
and Majek does the piece perfect 
justice. Give him a listen, it'll be 
worth your while. 

A Ska pro, Floyd Lloyd Seivright 
hails from Jamaica and currently 
records his music in London. He’s 
gotsome solid Ska backup in Ernest 
Ranglin, The Potato 5, Red Cloud 
and the New Orleans Jazz Stars. 

“Big City,” the first track of his 
album, Tear it Up: the Ska Album, 
is not as impressive as the rest of 
the album. It’s not a bad song, 
there’s just nothing that distin- 
guishes it as a particularly good 
piece. 

The two songs that follow, “Jesse 


Jackson” and “Tear it Up,” both have 
distinctive instrumental parts and 
memorable vocals, albeit the lyrics 
don’t vary much within each song. 

“Western Special,” aside from 
the gunshots, could pass fora pretty 
good Klezmer piece. It’s instru- 
mental, and like most other songs 
mentioned in this review, it’s not 
very traditional. Western Ska? You 
figureitout. * 

“Bye Bye” is much like “Tear it 
Up” in that the vocals vaguely re- 
semble the chorus of the latter-men- 
tioned song, and the trumpets sound 
equally elated in both songs. 

Also notable is “Ska Party,” which 
has a great brass accompaniment, 
emphasizing this song over a couple 
of others on the album which do not 
2S 

GIPSY LEGEND 


Los Reyes 
Lightyear Entertainment 
ane 1/2 


utilize the brass as muchas they try to 
bring out the guitar and percussion. 
“Mr. Yo Yo” is notable because it’s a 
just cool name to say. 

All in all, Floyd Lloyd is worth 
checking out, as long as you like 
Ska, which most sane people do 
these days. Try it out and tell Mr. 
Yo Yo] said “hi,” 

What goes right along with 


kpangolo and Jamaican Ska? That’s 
right: Latino music. Everyone and 
his mother has heard Gipsy Kings; 
well, that’s what Los Reyes’ sixth 
album, Gipsy Legend, can be most 
easily compared with. This com- 
parison makes sense, considering 
that Antonico Reyes, former 
songwriter for Gipsy Kings, is their 
lead singer. 

“Corazén Gitano” (“Gipsy 
Heart”) is the song that first caught 
my attention. The music is soothing 
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and has a rhythm infused with a true 
Gipsy spirit. Keyboards add a nice 
Eurocentric touch tothe song. Itmade 
me believe the chorus line: “Corazén | 
gitano, el mejor del mundo” (“Gipsy 
heart, the best in the world”). “La 
Catalana” begins with the listener 
expecting a song with energetic lyr- 
ics, based on the quick guitar riffs and 
the sharp and energetic brass section. 
The song is played with energy, but 
when you isolate the lyrics, it seems, 
like a fairly depressing song. Each! 
verse is about a different situation; in 
the first half of the song, the narrator 7 
gets angry at different characters, and 
in the second half he kills two different 
people. This contradiction between lyr- 
ics and musical style is fairly common 
ina decent chunk of World Music, and 
shows Los Reyes’ ability to adjust their 
music to any style they deem appropri- 
ate. Good choice in this case. 

“La Catalana” is followed on the 
album by a love song, “Qué voy a 
hacer?” (“What am I going to do?”). 
It proclaims, “Sin tu amor, soy como 
un perro sin cadena, sin dueno, que 
lame su herida del dafio de amor.” 
(“Without your love, I am like a dog 
without a chain, without an owner, 
that licks its wound of the damage of 
love.”) It’s not just another Latino» 
band playing typical Latino music; : 
even the lyrics are thoughtful. 

The only thing causing Los Reyes : 
to be thrown into any category what- « 
soever is the fact that they’re another - 
“different” kind of band promoted ‘ 
by Lightyear Entertainment. Check * 
them out if you’ve ever even consid- » 
ered liking Latino music; you’re not 
§0Ing to find much better a sampling | 
anywhere. ; 
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of Gipsy Kings. 
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“Art That Heals” does heal | Baltimore’s own: Love Riot 


VIKRAM KAMBAMPATI 
News-Letter Staff 


The art of producing an image 
to represent something so materi- 
ally baseless as God has long tradi- 
tions, and such an endeavor of 
Ethiopian flavor is on exhibit at the 
Walters Art Gallery through De- 
cember 14. “Art That Heals: The 
Image as Medicine in Ethiopia” ex- 
plores the little-known art of visual 
medicine. Most of the work is from 
the 18th and 19th centuries, but 
there is a representation of con- 
temporary Ethiopian artists who 
draw upon the traditional aesthet- 
ics. 

The ill call upon “artists” to cure 
them of their ailments with talismanic 
scrolls, long rolls of vellum with im- 
ages and text. Now, Ethiopia has long 
been an eclectic bag of religion, such 
as Islam and, predominantly, Chris- 
tianity. The clerics of the Ethiopian 
Orthodox Church would create these 
scrolls for the sick, and this exhibit 
centers around such, though there 
are some similar works by Muslim 
artists. The healing comes through 
absolute faith, and “intense percep- 
tion.” These scrolls may be deeply 
laden with religion, but they are not 
sacred. So few scrolls survive today, 
for many were discarded after they 
fulfilled their function, and the Com- 
munists who ruled Ethiopia from 
1974 to 1991 destroyed such instiga- 
tors of “magic.” And, as any good 
Rastafarrian knows, itwas 1974 which 
marked the end of the long reign of 
Haile Selassie, one of my personal 
favorites. 

I mentioned already a couple of 
things that I found most interesting 
at the exhibit. The first concerns the 
roll of the scrolls. Now, if we look at 
images that we are all too familiar 





with, such as the crossand the United 
States flag, we see images that are 
loaded with understood meaning, 
they are icons. When a U.S. flag 
ripples against a blue sky with the 
slightest of breeze, immediately one 
may think, “Ahh, this is the leader of 
the free world; long live capitalism!” 
When the same pattern of shapes and 
colors appears somewhere else, such 
as on a space shuttle ascending from 
Earth, one is to think the same thing, 
and to recognize that image asa U.S. 
flag. Butin Flag (1955) by JasperJohns 
(I have to relate everything to Pop 
Art, don’t I), one is not to see a U.S. 
flag, but a subtly abstracted image of 
the icon. 

Another tension between icon 
and image occurred around 726, 
when there was a movement, icono- 
clasm, in the Church to ban all reli- 
gious icons, as viewers may wor- 
ship those rather than Christ. Icons 
became kosher again when it was 
clear that they were significant in 
spreading the faith, and helped con- 
vey the message of religion. Yet, 
they still had an elevated status as 
religious relics and were not of vul- 
gar material or importance. 

My long-winded point nowis that 
the art in the current exhibition is 
between common and sacred. These 
works, much like illuminated texts 
for their combination of script and 
image, offer the great power of heal- 
ing sickness. Mainly, they are highly 
abstracted forms, vivid in colors of 
orange and red. They can be figura- 
tive, as some relate the story of King 
Solomon. At the same time, they are 
spiritual. And even the clerics who 
created such spiritual works would 
encourage the destruction of these 
scrolls after they have functioned. But 
here, too, some tension existed within 
the Ethiopian Orthodox Church as 
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to whether the scrolls are figurative 
or talismanic. 

Intriguing thing number two is 
the relationship between the viewer 
and the art. How can images heal? 
Do not the faithful invoke the wrath 
of God, or such preferred deities, to 
aide in times of distress but expung- 
ing the root of trouble? Just as the 
image of a lamb on the dome of a 
church ora cross hung around one’s 
neck bring may bring Christ closer 
to home, the scrolls act as a vehicle 
for healing spirits. But the viewer 
must first have absolute faith in such 
spirits. Of course! 

This boils down to perception. 
This art has everything to do with 
the viewer. After all, we established 
that it is a highly personalized and 
functional art. The patient and 
scrolls come together to form medi- 
cine out of an aesthetic object. See 
these interrelationships: perception 
and aesthetics, art and body. One 
must experience this art, just as one 
experiences the spiritual landscapes 
of Jackson Pollock, or as one experi- 
encesaGothiccathedral. What could 
follow suit is a discussion on dual- 
ism, but I am not touching that with 
a twenty-foot pole. 

So my point (and I hope this 
qualifies) is that “Art That Heals” is 
like stuff we have already seen. The 
concept of accessing God via art is 
one we should be familiar with. But 
look at what is different. God comes 
to the individual. There is no meet- 
ing spot, like a church. And the artis 
temporal, and exists for its elevated 
function. 

Sothisis where | urge all to support 
theartsin the city, ifanyoneis reading. 
There is much in the exhibit, let alone 
Walters, that have nottouchedupon. 
And pre-meds may actually learn 
something about healing. 


What scores, what sucks 


Rating the latest releases before the holiday season rush 


BY MELISSA ROSEN 
News-Letter Staff 


DIRE EES eee eee 
MAN WILL SURRENDER 


Mah Will Surrender 
Warner Brothers 
*1/2 


Following in the footsteps of Our 
Lady Peace, this Canadian band takes 
the generic vocal, drum, guitar setup 
and produces an equally generic 
sound. Each song seems to sound 
the same with banging guitars and 
angst-filled lyrics. Song topics range 
from bad childhood memories to 
man’s inhumanity to man. Don’t 
expect anything uplifting from this 
band. 


NOT LIKE THEM 


Misery Loves Co. 
EMI Virgin 
AIT 


Just when you think that only pop 
acts like The Cardigans and Robyn 
come out of Scandinavia comes Mis- 
ery Loves Co. This band mixes 
Metallicaand Nine Inch Nails to pro- 
duce an intriguing heavy metal 
sound. Songs resemble dark com- 
edies with lyrics like “I’m so happy; 
according to my whore” (“A Million 
Lies”), While mildly disturbing at 
times, they go past everyday angst 
and arrive at pain, an emotion most 
bands are too afraid to express. Mis- 


ery Loves Co. produces an edgy sound 
for people who are literally standing 
on the edge. 


STRANGEST PLACES 
Abra Moore 
Arista Austin 


amas 


Abra Moore belongs in one of 
those movies where everyone is 
happy and in love. Each song is gui- 
tar driven in a Jewel sort of way but 
with a touch more aggression. Fi- 
nally a female Lillith follower who is 
not consumed by negativity. Even 
my mother liked her. Most songs on 
the album sing about getting over 
traumas, instead of dwelling on them. 
Her solid voice will make you smile 
(not a whine to be heard) and her 
album will too. 


FRUSTRATION NO. 10 
Novacaine NP9 
Velvel 


* 


Novacaine NP9 is pretty much a 
nondescript “alternative grunge” 
band. The fact that their promotional 
CD contained no information about 
the band did not help much either. 
Each song begins with a rift that 
sounds like Nirvana and moves into 
distorted vocals that make it difficult 
to understand the lyrics. The eight 
songs on the album leave much to be 
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Sister 7 is a bundle of fun, all packed into one album. 





desired. Novacaine’s use of only one 
guitar chord quickly becomes redun- 
dant. If this is your genre of music 
you are better off listening to Gavin 
or Kurt. 

Ss EE 
HUNGER 

Janis Tan. 

Windham Hill Records 


nm 


Janis Ian lives in the realm of the 
female folk singer. Her voice is sooth- 
ing, but her sound does not differen- 
tiate itself from others, Her attempts 
at making folk appeal to a pop audi- 
ence are ill-fated. Ian’s music be- 
longs in a coffee shop and not in a 
concert hall. 

Unfortunately, she seems to be 
copying Ani DiFranco in terms of 
lyrics and guitar style. She even 
records under her own Rude Girl 
Records. Sound familiar? Ani uses 
her own Righteous Babe records. lan 
even has borrowed Ani and her 





KILLING TIME 


Love Riot 
Squirrel Boy Records 


44 


BY LEE ASHENDORF 
News-Letter Staff 


Squirrel Boy Records just released 
a four-track EP by Baltimore favorite 
(and native) Love Riot, who will be 
appearing on Baltimore-centered 
“Homicide: Life on the Street” this 
Friday (December 5) at 10 p.m. on 
NBC. 

In the episode, cleverly entitled 
“The Subway,” the band is perform- 
inganewsong, “Killing Time,” in the 
subway, when commuter John Lange 
(played by Vincent D’Onofrio, of 
Men in Black fame) is hit by an on- 
coming train. Lead singer Lisa 
Matthews and drummer Ron 


TREN TELL NL 


While the style remains 
true to the [Paula] 
Cole-like voice, with a 
touch of Tori Amos 
thrown in, Matthews’ 
voice displays a much 


greater range in terms 
of both pitch and 


volume. 


Campbell are later interviewed by 
Detective Tim Bayliss (played by Kyle 
Secor) because they saw it all go 
down. 

So to coincide with the airing of 
the show, Love Riot released the song 
as an EP with three other songs. 
“Killing Time” begins as a blues-ish 
piece (the opening riffs are reminis- 


PHOTO COURTESY OF ARISTA AUSTIN 
Abra Moore shows the positive thoughts that some female musicians 
have. Yeah, right, like they really have any of those. 


drummer Andy Stochansky on 
“Searching For America.” It is not 
surprising that this is the best song 
on the album. The song discusses 
people’s disappointment with the 
American dream. Too bad her 
dreams of originality are failed too. 
At least she has good taste in other 


musicians. 
ESS 


THIS THE TRIP 
Sister 7 
Arista Austin 


naae 

Patrice Pike’s strong, raw voice 
instantly grabs your attention. Add 
the rest of the band to her vocal tal- 
ents and you have an album that 
stands on its own. Sister 7’s groove 
oriented rock sound makes songs 
catchy. Lyrics are positive stories 
about love, friendship and the band, 
Their act has gained popularity with 
the numerous colleges they visit on 
their tour. Hopkins will also find Sis- 
ter 7 a favorite. 
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LOVE RioT 3 


COURTESY OF JLM PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Love Riot, a Baltimore-based band, appears on “Homicide” this week. 
While you're watching, give a listen to their new single, “Killing Time. 
Like it, appreciate it, buy the new EP. 


cent of the Night Court theme song), 
continues into a few bars on the vio- 
lin by William Elzevir, and then flows 
into Matthews’ vocals. 

When I first heard her, I thought, 
“Oh, no, it’s Paula Coleall over again.” 
But then I kept listening, and while 
the style remains true to the Cole-like 
voice, with a touch of Tori Amos 
thrownin, Matthews’ voice displays a 
much greater range in terms of both 
pitch and volume. The song works as 
a piece written for Homicide, as the 
lyrics implore the listener: “grab for 
the knife that I won’t give to you, go 
for the gun but I won’t die with you, I 
know what desperation can do and I 
will stay far away from you.” 

Thesecondtrackisa cover of Leslie 
Gore’s “You Don’t Own Me.” The 
opening riffs sound like something 
out of a Greek party, but the song 
then settles in to its true roots. By the 
end, the chorus is so lively it begins to 
sound like something out of a Broad- 


way musical. 

“No Regrets” slows the pace of the 
album down a bit, with Matthews re- 
verting to her quiet-yet-strong voice, 
“Some Other Time” is found on this’ 
album and on Love Riot’s debut al-' 


bum, Maybe She Will, released back” 


in 1996. It, like “No Regrets,” keeps 
the pace slow and steady. Here, 
Matthews sounds a little like Alanis 
singing a Tori Amos-type song. A 
little. Actually, who Matthews really 
soundslike, is Lisa Matthews. There’s 
just no way to make a comparison. 

Love Riot’s debut CD, Maybe She 
Will, is available in stores. Their next 
CD is still in pre-production, sched- 
uled for an early 1998 release. 3 

As for touring: ifyou re stillaround 
on December 20, catch Love Riot’s 
annual holiday party at Fletcher’s: 
Otherwise, you'll just have to go all_ 
the way outto the Borders in Rockville 
on December 18 (that’s right after 
finals, kids) to hear them. 





Denis Leary returns 


LOCK ‘N LOAD 


Denis Leary 
A&M Records 


be 


BY LEE ASHENDORF 
News-Letter Staff 


Denis Leary, famous for his debut 
CD No Cure For Cancer, has returned 
with another HBO special, and sub- 
sequently another audio recording 
of an HBO special, this one titled 
Lock ‘N Load. He’s just as funny, of- 
fensive, and vulgar as ever. Gottalove 
it. 

He wastes no time, opening the 
special with a skit on the self-pro- 
claimed Lord of the Dance, Michael 
Flatley. He goes on to insult Irish 
cuisine (“You want to know what 
we're famous for cuisine-wise? We 
put everything in a pot and we boil it 
for seventeen and a half hours 
straight, until you can eat it with a 
straw!”), and then progresses onto 
Marv Albert. His first song on this 
album is great; “Save this,” he calls it. 
“See the cheetah, oh so supple, lean 
and quick / As he chases a gazelle / 
But he can’t drive a car / At least not 
very far. / I am a human, I’m a 
goddamn human being, I can pay for 
sex.” And he changes that last line 
each time around. A worthy anti- 
environmentalist song, 


Denis Leary once again proves that he’s the king of ranting and raving,. 


His rant on coffee is worthy of 
worship. Why can’t the poor guy just 
get some regular coffee? “You can get 
every other flavor except coffee-fla- 
vored coffee! They got mochaccino, 
they got chocaccino, frappaccino, 
rappaccino, Al Pacino, what the’ 
fuck?!” é‘ 

When hecomesacrossakid work: + 
ing at 7-11, he notices that the kid’s 
pants start down at his knees. “That’s 
one of the most basic rules that we all 
know: the underwear goes inside the 
pants.... That’s why it’s called under- + 
fuckin’-wear!” , 

He goes off on people who ride. 
bikes and rollerblade in New York 
City. “Make up your mind, dance or 
drive....” He also isn’t a big fan of 
overweight people (“I’m big-boned!’ 
“You're big-assed, OK?! Dinosaurs are 
big-boned.’”). Leary also loves 
Hanson, for one reason: “Because 
these kids are a giant rehab festival 
just waiting to happen!” 

Hiskids? “I’m trying to bring themi 
up the right way. I’m not spanking 
them. I find that I don’t have to spank 
them; I find that waving the gun 
around pretty much gets the same job ' 
done.” 

Lots more laughs where this came 
from. The show’s still not done with 
HBO yet, but get the CD anyway. It’s 
a worthy addition to a growing col- 
lection. 
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Thursday, December 4 





ON CAMPUS 


Rony Seikaly, NBA player, and 
Selma Hayek, actress; Khali Gibran, 
poet, and Michael Debaky, medical 
pioneer: what do these people have 
in common? Find out at 7:00 p.m. in 
the Multipurpose Room. 


The Department of Anthropology 
presents speaker Margaret Locke 
from the Department of Social Stud- 
ies of Medicine at McGill University. 
Locke will be speaking about “Per- 
fecting Society: Reproductive tech- 
nologies, Genetic testing, and the 
planned family in Japan” at 404 
Macaulay Hall. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-516-6080. 


OFF CAMPUS 


Goucher students present new mu- 
sic that explores the electroacoustic, 
multimedia and digital realms in 
the Merrick Hall at 8:00 p.m. Admis- 
sion is free, for more information, 
call 410-337-6126. 





Friday, December 5 


ON CAMPUS 


“Seasonal and Geographic Vari- 
ability in Acoustic Backscattering 
by Ocean Bubbles,” a Center for En- 
vironmental and Applied Fluid Me- 
chanics seminar with Jeff Hanson, 
will be held at 11:00 a.m. at 304 Olin. 


“Think Small to Improve MRI,” a 
colloquium with Raul Fainchtein, 
willbe held at2:00p.m. in the Parsons 
Auditorium but will be simulcast to 
218 Maryland Hall. 


Submissions to direct the Barn- 
stormers’ First Spring Studio are 
due in their boxin Merryman by 5:00 
p.m. Interviews will be held 12/9 at 
7:30 p.m. in the production room. 
For more information, call 410-467- 
3137. 


Agape Campus Ministry holds its 
weekly meeting at 7:30 p.m. in 

















| (Sunday - 


Shaffer 100. 


Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
holds its weekly group meeting at 
7:30 p.m. in the Garrett Room of the 
MSE. 


JHU Dunbar Baldwin Hughes The- 
ater Company presents “We’re Go- 
ing to Have a Good Time Part III,” 
featuring selections from The Col- 
ored Museum, Les Miserables and 
more, at 7:30 p.m. inthe Merrick Barn. 
Show runs through December 6. 


Hopkins Classic Players in conjunc- 
tion with the Barnstormers present 
Samuel Beckett’s Endgame at 8:00 
p-m. in the Arellano Theater. Tickets 
are $5 for adults, $3 for students and 
senior citizens. Show runs through 
December 7. For more information, 
call 410-243-2478. 


The Bloomberg Center Observatory 
holds an Astronomy Open House 
for public viewing at 8:30 p.m. in the 
Bloomberg Center Observatory. For 
more information, call 410-516-6525. 


WHSR, 530 AM Hopkins student 
radio, presents live music with The 
Fuses, Chevette, and Crispus 
Attuzxs at 9:30 p.m. at E-Level. Ad- 
mission is $2 for Hopkins students, 
$3 otherwise. 


OFF CAMPUS 


“Toward a Mathematical Model of 
the Cochlear Outer Hair Cell,” a Bio- 
medical Engineering seminar with 
Alexander Spector will be held at 
1:00 p.m. in 709 Traylor. 


The Black Faculty and Staff Asso- 
ciation Third Annual Holiday Sea- 
son Gala and party will be held in the 
Turner Concourse at 7:00 p.m. Ad- 
mission is $5, for more information, 
call Alonzo Mack at 410-898-7960. 


The Evergreen Carriage House Con- 
cert, featuring an all-female cello 
quartet performing classical, contem- 
porary and jazz music, will be held at 
8:00 p.m. at 4545 N. Charles Street. 
Admission is $10 per person, and in- 
cludes a post-performance reception 
to meet the artists. 





Saturday, December 6 


THE EISENHOWER LIBRARY 
OPEN 24 HOURS A DAY 


8:00 A.M. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9 
THROUGH 
10:00 P.M. FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19. 


In response to requests from 
students, the Eisenhower Library 
will be experimenting this semester 
with making the Quad and Main 
Levels of the MSEL available on a 24 
- hour basis during reading period 

and exams. Circulation and © 

Reserves will close each day after 
Extended Hours 

Thursday, midnight to 


2:00 a.m.; 


Friday and Saturday, 
10:00 p.m. to midnight). 
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December 4 to 10 


ON CAMPUS 


Hopkins Symphony Orchestra pre- 
sents a concert at 8:00 p.m. with a 
lecture at 7:00 p.m. in Shriver Hall. 
Conductor Jed Gaylin, violist Eve 
Abraham, and composer Jim Grant 
present the Star Spangled Banner, 
by Smith/Luck, Overture to the Cre- 
ation, by Franz Josef Haydn, Viola 
Concerto, by Jim Grant, and Sym- 
phony No. 1, by Jean Sibelius. The 
lecture will be given by Grant and 
Gaylin. General admission is $7, se- 
nior citizens and students $6. JHU 
students with an ID may get in free. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
6542. 


OFF CAMPUS 


“Update on the Management of 
Hepatitis,” a Clinical Pharmacology 
conjoint clinic with David Thomas, 
willbe heldat 11:00a.m. inthe Turner 
Auditorium. 





Sunday, December 7 





ON CAMPUS 


Men’s Basketball plays New York 
University at 1:00 p.m. in the Ath- 
letic Center. 


Women’s Basketball plays New 
York University at 3:00 p.m. in the 
Athletic Center. 


Amnesty International presents 
Ohmar Khin as she speaks about 
“Democracy, Human Rights and the 
Future of Burma,” at 7:00 p.m. in the 
Garrett Room of the MSE Library. 
Commemorate the United Nations 
Day of Human Rights by learning 
more about human rights abuses in 
Burma. Khin, co-founder of the All- 
Burma Students’ Democratic Move- 
ment Organization, will speak about 





her experiences as a student activist 
in Burma, as a refugee fleeing mili- 
tary repression, andasa political refu- 
gee in the United States. Admission is 
free and all are welcome to attend. 


Ensemble Galilei takes its name and 
inspiration from the life of composer 
Vincenzo Galilei, whose influence, 
some four hundred years ago, helped 
restore a vital element of passion to 
the music of the day. These six 
clasically trained women infuse an- 
cient music with a spirit of improvi- 
sation and liveliness. Performances 
move flawlessly from lush Baroque 
interpretations of 18th Century Irish 
airs to infectious reels and jugs, from 
haunting Welsh melodies to Galican 
waltzes and Breton dance tunes, 
stitsching a tapestry of texture, har- 
mony and rhythm. “Virtuoso tech- 
nique, an instinctive feeling for the 
idiom, and the courage to impro- 
vise...” The Washington Post. The 
concert will be held at 7:30 p.m. inthe 
Shriver Hall Auditorium. Tickets are 
$14 for general admission, $11 for 
senior citizens, and $8 for full-time 
students. For more information, call 
410-516-5473. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Holiday Open House, tours of 
the decorated Evergreen House, will 
be held from 1:00 p.m. to 4:00 p.m.at 
4545 N. Charles Street. Entertainment 
will include music and Holiday Bou- 
tique. Admission is $6 for adults, $5 
for senior citizens, and $3 for stu- 
dents. 


The Equilibrium Horse Center pre- 
sents a Christmas Open House - lots 
of fun and activities for kids of all 
ages. For more information, call 410- 
721-0885. 





Monday, December 8 





ON CAMPUS 






les your brain. 
Incredibly malleable. 
Infinitely versatile. 

Awesomely inventive. 


© 1993 Andersen Consulting 


February 3rd - Information Session 6:30 pm 
Garret Room of Eisenhower Library 
(Please sign up through the Career Development Center) 


Voting for the Senior Class Gift will 
beheldin the lobby of Levering Union 
from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Come out 
and vote for your class gift, seniors! 


The Johns Hopkins University 
School of Medicine presents the 
Dean’s Lecture I, titled “The Study 
of Hereditary Eye Diseases in Inbred 
Populations.” Speaker Irene H. 
Maumenee, M.D. and professor of 
Ophthalmology as well as professor 
of Pediatrics and Joint Appointment 
in Medicine will present her lecture at 
5:00 p.m. in Hurd Hall of Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 


The Don P. Giddens Inaugural Pro- 
fessorial Lecture - “Mathematical 
Morphology: A Geometric Ap- 
proach to Image Processing and 
Analysis” by John Goutsias, will be 
heldiat 3:00 p.m. in the Arellano The- 
ater in Levering Hall. 


OFF CAMPUS 


“The East Baltimore Mental Health 


Balls, 200 W. Pratt St., 576-0721 


September 18, 1997 





Partnership: A Lookat Comprehen- 
sive Community-based Mental 
Health Services for Children and 
Families, Part 2,” a Mental Hygiene 
lecture by Christine Walrath, will be 
held at 12:15 p.m. in the Hampton 
House Auditorium. 


“The Expanding Horizon of Epide- 
miology,” a Center for Epidemiol- 
ogy and Policy seminar with Diana 
Petitti, will be held at 12:30 p.m. at 
Kaiser Permanente; 2008 SHPH. 


The Goucher Jazz Ensemble, under 
the direction of Steve Yankee, per- 
forms a concert of jazz standards 
and original compositions in the 
Merrick Hall at 8:00 p.m. Admission 
is free. For more information, call 
410-337-6333. 


Dl 


Tuesday, December 9 





ON CAMPUS 


Interviews for those interested in di- 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Place, 727-0468 


Bank, 401 S. Eutaw St., 837-0502 


Bohager’s, 515 S. Eden St., 563-7220 


Buddie’s Pub, 313 N. Charles St., 332-4200 

Cafe Tattoo, 4825 Belair Rd., 325-7427 

Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 276-9085 

Club Midnite, 2548 N. Howard St., 243-3535. Pool, dancing, drink 


specials. 


Club Charles, 1724 N. Charles St., 727-8815 ; 
The Coffee House at Mays Chapel, 11911 Jenifer Rd, Timonium, 922- 


5210 


The Depot, 1728 N. Charles St., 750-6121 

8x10, 8-10 E. Cross St., 625-2000. Great live bands. 

Fat Lulu’s, 1818 Maryland Ave. 685-4665 

Fells Point Cafe, 723 S. Broadway, Fells Pt., 327-8800 

Flamingo Lounge, 405 E. Baltimore St., 850-1108. 

Funk’s Democratic Coffee Spot, 1818 Eastern Ave., 276-3865. 
Hammerjacks, 1101 S. Howard St., 481-7328 (chg.) & 752-3302 (info), — 


J Patricks, 1371 Andre St., 727-9482. 


Memory Lane, 1433 Hamburg St., 837-5070, 18+ w/ID 
New Haven Lounge, Northwood Shopping Center, 1551 Havenwood 


Rd., 366-7416. 


9:30 Club, 815 V. St., N.W., D.C, (202)393-0930. 
Orpheus, 1001 E. Pratt at Exeter, 276-5599. Dance club. 
Mick O’Shea’s, 328 N. Charles St., 539-7504 


club. 


Paradox, 1310 Russell St., 837-9110. Huge warehouse turned dance. 


Poor Richard’s 4-1/2 Pennsylvania Ave., Towson, 337-7110. 
Rendezvous Lounge, 203 W. 25th St., 467-3860. 

The Ruby Lounge at Donna’s Mt. Vernon, 802 N. Charles St., 539-8051. 
Slapstix Comedy Club The Brokerage, 34 Market Place, 659-7527. 
Spike & Charlie’s Cabaret, 1225 Cathedral St., 752-8144. 

Wharf Rat, 801 S. Ann St., Fells Pt., 276-9034. 

Wyatt’s, 1614 Eastern Ave., Fells Pt, 732-8656 


business 
Open for 


At Andersen Consulting, we want to keep it that way, So we challenge it with a 
stimulating variety of assignments. Develop it with an average of over 170 hours of 
advanced training per year. Reward it with advancement. And support it with the 
resources of 49,000 professionals serving clients in over 49 countries, At Andersen 
Consulting, we always keep yow in mind, 


Andersen Consulting is an equal opportunity employer. 


February 9th - Ist Round Interview 
February 19th - 2nd Round Interview 
February 20th - 3rd Round Interview 


In addition to full-time employment, summer internship positions are available, 
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recting the Barnstormers’ First 
Spring Studio will be held at 7:30 
p.m. in the Production Room. For 
more information, call 410-467-3137. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Goucher Chamber Music 
Group and Baroque Ensemble, un- 
der the direction of Lisa W eiss, per- 
form concertos by Bach and Haydn 
in the Merrick Hall at 8 3:00 p.m. Ad- 





mission is free, for more informa 

tion, call 410-337-6333. 

Wednesday, December 
ON CAMPUS 


The Johns Hopkins Women’s Stud- 
ies Program presents a Holiday 
Party from 4:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. in 
the Clipper Room of Shriver Hall. All 
are welcome. 


The City Wide Coalition and the 
Johns Hopkins University Young 
Democrats invite you toa free public 
forum titled “The Swiss Experience 
in Combating Drug Addiction” at 
7:00 p.m. of Shaffer Hall, Room 3. 
Speakers include Roberto Balzaretti, 
First Secretary of the Swiss Embassy, 
and Marcus Bechsel, Attache for Sci- 
ence and Technology of the Swiss 
Embassy. For more information, call 
410-728-8611. 


OFF CAMPUS 


The Carlyle, a premier place tolivein 
Baltimore for over 30 years, is proud 
to announce the addition of choice 
hotels international Quality Inn and 
Suites. Come join the festivities at 
The Carlyle for the Grand Opening 
from 2:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. at 500 W. 
University Parkway. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-889-4500. 





Ongoing Events 





The Vagabond Players present In- 
herit the Wind, the classic drama 
about the Scopes “monkey trial,” 
through December 14. Performances 
are Fridays and Saturdays at 8:00 p.m. 


and Sundays at 2 and7 
information, call 4 


7 p.m. For more 
10-553-9136. 


The decorative artists, architects and 
designers who left their indelible 
marks on Evergreen House are be 
ing featuredin “Opulent Interiors at 
Evergreen: The Aesthetic Move- 
ment, 1870-1900,” special 1-how 
tours highlighting the mansion’s fine 
Victorian craftsmanship, through 
regular museum 
Admission is $3 
the 


December during 
hours. 
and 


for students 
general public. Call 
410-516-0341 for more information 


$6 fo1 


Center Sta ige’s Head Theatre presents 
the Baltimore premiere of Kia 
Carthron’s Splash Hatch on the E 
Going Down, a play about love, loss, 
and the ozone layer, begins tonight 
with performances running through 
January 4. Call 41 


0-332-0033. 





Campus 
Notes 


Sign up for Intersession 1998 courses 
now. Dance, art, music, health and 
wellness, and much more. Sign up in 
the Student Activities Office in Le- 
vering Union through December 17. 


Those Peabody students wishing to 
apply for a new degree beginning in 
the fall of 1998 must turn in their 
completed application form and $50 
application fee by the December 15 
deadline. Pick up your application 
packages in the Peabody Admissions 
Office today. 


1998-99 Assistantship Application 
forms are available from Peabody’s 
Admission Office. Students who al- 
ready have an Assistantship will re- 
ceive a renewal application from the 
Dean’s Office. Applications are to be 
returned no later than January 16, 
1998. 


The JHU Cycling Club & Racing 
Team is currently seeking sponsors 
for the 1998 season. Financial sup- 
port received will help offset the ex- 
penses of running a recreational club 
and a competitive cycling team. In 
return, sponsors receive advertising 
on all club clothing, on the club’s 
website, and most importantly, word- 
of-mouth. Contact Chris via phone 
at 410-516-2800 or via e-mail at 
cc@jhu.edu by the end of January for 
more information about the club and 
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the benefits of sponsorship. 


Glamour Magazine’s 1998 Top Ten 
College Women Competition is of- 
feringa $1000 scholarship to accom- 
plished female juniors. The competi- 
tion exeptional 
achievements and the vision, deter- 
mination, 
of women. Candidates will be evalu- 


recognizes 
and academic excellence 


ated on leadership experience, per- 
sonal involvement in the community 
and campus affairs, and academic ex- 
cellence. If you are interested in ap- 
plying, you may obtain an applica- 
tion at the Office of Student Financial 
Services (Garland Hall). The applica- 
tion deadline is January 31, 1998. 


Backpacker Magazine is offering 
$1000 scholarships to full-time jun- 
iors and seniors. Applicants must 
maintain at least a 3.0 GPA in any 
major field of study. The scholarship 
program is designed to honor stu- 
dents who have displayed initiative 
in improving or protecting the out- 
doors and the environment by taking 
a leadership role in outdoor activities 
and encouraging others to do the 
same. Applicants are available in the 
Office of Student Financial Services 
(Garland Hall). Additional informa- 
tion and an application may also be 
obtained on the web at http:// 
www.bpbasecamp.com. The applica- 
tion deadline is February 16, 1998. 


The German Society of Maryland 
is offering scholarships to under- 


graduate and graduate students of 


German ancestry residing in Mary- 
land. Qualifications include a mini- 
mum GPA of 3.0 and at least two 
completed semesters of study. Spe- 
cial consideration will be given to 
students who are studying the Ger- 
man language or the culture of Ger- 
man speaking countries. Students 
must file the Princeton Financial 
Aid form. Write The German Soci- 
ety of Maryland at P.O. Box 22585, 
Baltimore, MD 21203-4585 or call 
the Society at 410-865-0450 for an 
application. The application dead- 
line is April 15, 1998. 


Events and Campus Notes are pro- 
vided free of charge as a service to 
JHU-affiliated campus groups. 
Please submit a brief paragraph to 
the Events Editors by Monday night 
at 6 p.m. by electronic mail 
(News.Letter@jhu.edu), by fax (410- 
516-6565), or by dropping off a copy 
at our offices (The Gatehouse, lo- 
cated at the corner of Art Museum 
Drive and North Charles Street. 


by Lee 


Hey, what are you doing looking at the 
movie box? Don't youhave finals? Don't 
you have papers to write? Okay slack- 
ers, here are the movie times for the- 
aters in the Hopkins area: 


The Charles Theatre—Playing at the 
Charles are Fast, Cheap & Out of Con- 
trol nightly at 7:15 p.m. witha Saturday 
and Sunday matinee at 5:15 p.m.; and 
Guantanamera at 9:15 p.m. witha Sat- 
urday and Sunday matinee at 3 p.m. 
There isa special showing of The Tango 
Lesson on Sunday morning at 10 a.m. 
Call 410-727-3456 for more informa- 
tion. 


Orpheum Cinema—Through Sunday 
at the Orpheum is Career Girls at 7:30 
p.m. and 9:30 p.m. with a 3 p.m. mati- 
nee on Saturday and Sunday. Starting 
Monday is Kiss Me Deadly at 7:30 p.m. 
and Breathless at 9:30 p.m. Call 410- 
732-4614 for more information. 


The Reel World—Playing next week at 
the Snark Theater in Shriver Hall is 
Swingers at 8 p.m. and 10:30 p.m. Call 
410-516-8666 for more information. 


The Senator Theatre—Playing through 
Saturday at the Senator is Boogie Nights 
at 1 p.m., 4 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. with a 
Friday and Saturday evening show at 
10:30 p.m. Starting on Sunday is It’s a 
Wonderful Life. Call 410-435-8338 for 
showtimes. 


Sony Theatre Rotunda—At the Ro- 
tunda this week are The Ice Storm at 2 
p-m., 4:30 p.m., 7 p.m., and 9:30 p.m.5 
and The Wings of the Dove at 2:30 
p-m.,5 p.m.,7:30 p.m.,and 10 p.m. Call 


Heritage 


410-235-1800. ‘4 
Towson Commons—Playing this week o 
at Towson are: 

Alien Resurrection at 12:15 p.m., 2:45 '' 
p.m., 5:15 p.m., 7:40 p.m., and 10:30 4 
p.m. Anastasia at noon, 2:30 p.m., 4:55 «i 
p.m., 7:30 p.m., and 9:45 p.m. Bean at~ 
12:30 p.m., 3 p.m., 5:20 p.m. 7:50 p.m., ,, 
10 p.m. witha Friday and Saturday show iq 
at midnight. Flubber at 11:30 a.m., 2" 
p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7 p.m., and 9:30 p.m." 
The Jackal at 1:40 p.m., 4:30 p.m., 7:20 
p.m., 10:05 p.m. with a Friday and Sat- 
urday show at 12:15 a.m. Midnight in 
the Garden of Good and Evil at 12:20.5 
p.m., 3:30 p.m., 6:45 p.m., and 10:15 
p.m. Starship Troopers at 11:35 a.m., 4“ i 
p-m., 6:55 p.m., 9:40 p.m. with 9 Friday’! 
and Saturday show at 12:15 a.m. The = 
Wings of the Dove at 1:30 p.m., 4:10 
p-m.,7:10 p.m.,and 9:55 p.m. Late night 
shows on Saturday and Sunday: A 
Clockwork Orange at 11:55 p.m. Face/ ~ 
Off at 11:45 p.m. 

Call 410-837-3500 for more informa- — 
tion. United Artists Harbor Park—Play- 
ing this week at the Harbor are: 


Alien Resurrection : 

The Devil’s Advocate ad 
Eve’s Bayou iv 
Flubber Re 
I Know What You Did Last Summer 
The Jackal cy 
Mortal Combat Annihilation 33 


Call 410-837-3500 for movie times. 


Weekend Wonder Flix—Showing in? 
Shriver Hall on December 6, 12 and ida i 
is Air Force One at 8 p.m. and 10: 304 
p-m. Call 410-516-8666 for more infor- ; 
mation. i6 


The News-Letter and Hollywood Pictures invite you toa 
special advance screening of 
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Complimentary Passes Available at: 
Great Earth Vitamin Store 
Inside the Rotunda 

711 W. 40th Street 


(410) 889-1601 
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Things are about to get a little hairy. 
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The News-Letter, Hollywood Pictures, and 
Great Earth Vitamin Stores are teaming up to take 
you to an advance screening of 
“An American Werewolf in Paris” 


DATE: Thurday, December 11th, 1997 


TIME: 7:30 PM 


PLACE: General Cinema Towson Commons, 


| 435 York Road 


7 





Offer good while supplies last. Limit one pass (admits two) per person. No purchase RECESSAL Ynys vm tae Aa ul 
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CLASSIFIEDINFORMATION 


Classified advertising is offered free of charge to students, faculty, staff 
and affiliates of the Johns Hopkins University and Medical Institu- 
tions. All free classifieds must include name, phone, and Hopkins 


affiliation. Free classifieds w 


ill continue to run each week as space 


allows or until otherwise notified. Limit 50 words. Longer ads may be 
edited to 50 words at our discretion. 


For local advertisers, classifieds are charged at 25 cents per word while 
for national advertisers, classifieds cost 50 cents per word. The News- 
Letter requires prepayment for all word classified advertising. Display 
Classifieds are priced at $8.00 per column inch. A Display Classified 
consists of more than 50 words of text, a boxed ad or any classified 


requiring additional typesetting. 


All classified advertisements are due by 5 p.m. on the Monday prior to 
the edition in which the ad is to run. Ads may be submitted in writing 


in the following ways: 


The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
Shriver Hall #6 

3400 N. Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21218 


Help Wanted. 


Calligrapher needed. Please call 
410-243-0658. 





WANT $20 FOR FREE? Sure, we 
all do! If you’re driving home for 
Christmas and you pass through 
Lexington, VA on I-81 South, 
call Allan at 662-8971 to get free 
gas money in exchange for aride. 


Sell Advertising-P/T, ideal for 
students. Develop new business 
for conservatipublication. Excel- 
lent commission. Call 410-662- 
7110. 


New Greek Store! Faster service, 
better selection, lower prices. Toll 
free 1-800-929-1897. Located in 
College Park, MD. One day ship- 
ping to you! Web site makes or- 
dering Marea s yeas a Saul -2=3., 
www.intermarket.com/CSN. 
Now hiring sales reps. Applica- 
tion deadline at end of month. 


$1500 weekly potential mailing 
our circulars. Free information. 
Call 410-347-1475. 


Hopkins student looking for 
cleaning lady once a week. Rea- 
sonable salary. Call 516-2758. 


Cellular, Sprint spectrum 
Erikson hand set leather case, 
cigarette lighter adapter, new in 
box. Cost $200, sell $120. 410- 
592-8608. 


VOLUNTEERS NEEDED. To- 
tally bedridden young man in 
downtown nursing home desper- 
ately needs regular visitors. 
“Woody” has muscular dystro- 
phy, mild mental retardation and 
difficulty communicating due to 
a breathing machine. He loves 
Barney, children’s videos, music 
& more. Please call 410-385-3310 
as soon as possible. 


Part-time childcare needed. 3 
months old. 12-14 hrs/ wk. 
Must be available Mon. 9-2; 
remaining hours flexible. Ex- 
perience preferred. References 
required. $5.50/hr. Rodgers 
Forge. Call Sally, (410) 825- 
9011: 


Valet Parking $9-$13 per 
hourFederal Valet needs full 
and part time car parkers in the 
Baltimore area for our expand- 
ing valet service. Call Mon- 
Wed 12-4 P.M. at (202)364- 
8399. 


SPECIALEGG DONORNEEDED! 
Loving infertile couple is hoping to 
find a compassionate woman to 
help us have a baby. We’re hoping 
for someone who has blond or 
brown hair and blue eyes. We'd be 
delighted to find a healthy, 
inteligent, college student or gradu- 
ate. Age 21-30. Thank you for your 
consideration. Compensation 
$3,500.00 + expenses. If you can 
help us, please call 1-800-886-9373 
ext 6733. 


ADOPTION. For you—respect, 
understanding, and no pressure. 
For your baby—love, security, and 
a terrific adopted brother. Ongo- 
_ ing contact possible. Can pay medi- 
cal and legal. Please call Melinda & 
Joe (JHU grad) toll-free at 1-888- 
287-3336. 





Business Hours: Mon-Fri, 1-5 p.m. 
Fax: (410) 516-6565 

Email: News.Letter@jhu.edu 

URL: http://www.jhu.edu/~newslett 


Merchandise 
Market 


Pro-Series 486 SX computer. 120 
MB hard drive, 8MB RAM, 16 bit 
sound card, 4X CD-Rom drive, ste- 
reo speakers, super VGA 14” color 
monitor, 3-1/2” and 5-1/4” floppy 
disk drives, expansion slots, 
Panasonic 24 pin printer. MS-Win- 
dows & DOS 5.0, disks and manu- 
als. $650 takes all. Call 410-256- 
1647. 





Moving sale: window curtains ($15) 
radiocassette ($15), lamps ($20), 
bed linen, tableware OBO, 410-662- 
7742. 


Plane ticket to England-$400. De- 
parting from BWI on Dec. 13. Call 
410-889-3483. 


Movado watch, beautiful two-tone 
ladies watch, gold dial, retail over 
$600, sac $335 obo; Ferraga leather 
purse, made in Italy-good condi- 
tion, $54 obo; some Versace items 
(belt, shirts). Great Christmas 
items. Contact Howard,email: 
hyoung@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


1992 Honda Accord LX, gray, 4 
doors, automatic, air conditioner, 
ABS, 59,000 miles, excellent condi- 
tion, $12,900/best offer. Call DI 410- 
889-0301 (after 6 p.m. or 
diw@jhu.edu. 


Used RV for sale: 1971 motorhome, 
built on chassis of Ford cargo van. 
Genuine original 7 OS earthtone 
interior. Well designed. Sleeps 5 
easily, has shower, toilet, oven, 
fridge, and new stereo. Most im- 
portant, it has strong 8 cylinder en- 
gine. Mileage 38 K. Perfect for self 
contained group road trips. Asking 
$,3000 obo. Michael 202-543-9363. 


Full-sized sharp digital microwave 
with carousal for sale. Excellent con- 
dition, including original packag- 
ing. White w/ clock/time. Asking 
$50. Ergonomic chair for $10! Grey 
upolstery on knee and seat pads. 
Adjustable and on wheels. Please 
contact Christopher: 
cgardner@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. or 
410-243-3208. 


Ethan Allen 9-pc mahogany DR set 
$4000 (like-new, half-price), Ethan 
Allen Oriental Breakfront $2500, 
single bed set $75. Call Jo, 410-461- 
0942. 


Women’s Winter Jacket: Lands’ End 
brand. Waterproof. Color blue. Size 
small (generous). $30. Deb, 410- 
516-8561. 


Sofa 78” for $35. Basic color is beige 
with various designs throughout. 
Call 410-662-6641. 


Jane Fonda Fitness Treadmill, 
video, booklet, $40 or BO. Susan, 
410-323-7738 or ssd@jhu.edu. 


Sell twin bed, sofa bed, entertain- 
ment center, tables, TV, vacuum 
cleaner , and more. . . 18 months 
old. OBO. 


85 Mazda 626, white, auto, alc., 
cass. 96K miles, 2 year old tranns. 
New water pump and battery, ask 
$1500 obo. Please call 410-823-2932 
or 410-955-2944 (w). 


93 DodgeShadow, white, auto, alc, 
56 miles , ask $4800.00/obo. Please 
call 410-823-2932 or 410-955-2944 


(w). 
For Sale: Royal Copenhagen Christ- 


mas Plates 1919, 1921, 1959, 1972 in 
perfect condition. Reasonably 
priced. Call 410-728-8933. 


Honda ‘85 Dirt Bike, XR 200-excel- 
lent condition, $650 or best offer. 
Also boots size 11 (free). Please call 
410-538-5853. 


Mountain Bike, Shenango-Cicnal 
200 GS-7 speed, black-only used 3 
times. Paid $250/Sell $160 or best 
offer. Please call 410-252-7445. 


CAMERA, Olympus OM-88, SLR, 
for sale with flash. Camera has au- 
tomatic settings for exposure and 
an adapter for manual settings. 
Lense on the camera is 28-70 mm 
zoom. $200 obo. Email 
cyn@malt.cs.jhu.edu. 


14.4 PCMCIA Modem-New and in 
original plastic package! Compat- 
ible with all major PCMIA Note- 
book PCs and applications. Data/ 
Fax software for DOS and Win- 
dows included. Windows 95 com- 
patible. $750r _ best offer. Please 
e-mail jabulencia@aol.com. 


Earth’s Biggest Web Site for: Ray- 
Ban Sunglasses at 40% off retail 
prices! Order yours while supplies 
last!http://Surf-Sand-N- 
Bikinis.com/sunglasses_intro.htm 


2-16 megs EDO 60 ns ram-$50 each. 
TV card $50. 410-563-9597, 
lle@jhsph.edu. 


For sale: Lifestyle exercise machine, 
excellent condition, $75 (nego- 
tiable). Call 410-538-5853 after 5:30 
p-m. Mon-Fri. 


Beginner 4 pctempro drumset. Base 
drum 20,” tom 12,” snare 14,” floor 
tom 16,” Ludwig drum heads, white 
pearl, $350 (negotiable). Call 410- 
252-7445. 


Must sell: Yamaha upright piano, 
excellent condition, asking $2, 000. 
No reasonable offer refused. Call 
410-358-8025 evenings/ can leave 
message anytime or can e-mail 
rqanbar@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


White IKEA desk for sale. Top 2’ by 
5, 4 drawers on each side, easy to 
move, perfect condition. $75/obo. 


Call 410-662-8656 or e-mail 
“elizabeth@jhu.edu.” 
Sofa 92” soft blue, $180; 


Loveseat, $80; Chair and Otto- 
man, $100; Queen bed, $190; 
Pine round table 36” and 2 
chairs, $165; Desk 62” x 30,” 
$100; Panasonic VCR and 12” 
TV, $95; Kettle, $12. Call (410) 
435-4697. 


For Sale Microwave, 10 speed 
bike, bed, futon, charis and 
lamps, vacuum cleaner, color 
TV, VCR, coffee table, huge 9 
drawer dresser. 377 - 0038. 


Roommates 
Wanted 


Housemate wanted to share 2BR, 
1BA house near JHU and shuttle. 
$250/mo+ 1/2 utils. 410-366-2254 
(eve) or yding@curie.eps.jhu.edu. 


Female grad, non-smoker needed 
to share Fells Pt./Canton Rowhouse, 
large 2nd floor bedroom, great 
parking, two decks, harbor view, 
W/D. $340/mo. + 1/2 utilities. 
Please call Kathy, 410-563-1236 or 
kromans@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Grad to share 3 bedroom RH. Very 
close to Homewood Shuttle. $230/ 
mo. + 1/3 util. WD, plentiful 
parking. Avail Jan.1.410-235-4652. 
hachey@mts.jhu.edu. 


Charles Village large furnished 1 BR 
apartment. 5 min walk to JHU 
Homewood campus. $250/mo. + 
util. 410-366-7260. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo+- utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Benor Dave at 410-366-8112 or page 
Ben at: 410-847-0067. 


JHU employee seeks female student 
to share 2 BR Row-home in Federal 
Hill. Can car pool to campus. Huge 
house, modern appliances, 
furnished, quiet street near Cross 
St. Market and Inner Harbor. 
Available January to June. $350 + 
utilities/month. Call 516-6484 or 
sbuchman@jhu.edu for more 
details, 


Owings Mills-Female to share huge 
2 BR apt beginning Jan. Own BR, 
bath, W/D, near Metro. $475 + 1/2 
util. Call Penny 410-902-6554. 


Wanted: 3rd person to share 
apartment in Wyman Towers 
Apartment Complex. The rent is 
approximately $230/mo + utilities. 
The room has wall to wall carpet 
and is available immediately. Call 
Ben or Dave at 410-366-8112 or 
page Ben at 410-847-0067. 


Male, non-smoker to share large 2 
bd/26th apt. Safe area, full kitchen, 
terace with workout room, garage, 
swimming pool, and Chinese 
restaurant. $455/month. Includes 
utilities except gas and electricity. 
Call 410-235-9140 ASAP. 


N/S female wanted to share large, 
lovely 3 br/2 ba apt, d/w, w/d, $306/ 
mo. Available 11/1. 410-235-9126. 


Share semi-furnished rowhouse 
with grad student on quiet street 1 
block from JHU. Near JHMI 
shuttle. Fenced yard, full kitchen, 
w/d, a.c., storage. Pet okay. 
Available now, short or long-term 
lease. $225/ month or $285/ month, 
plus 1/2 utilities. 410-889-8201, 
cschmidt03@sprynet.com. 


One housemate needed, safe area 
Charles Village, W/D, DW, A/C, 
newly-remodeled kitchen/baths, 
$265/mo. Phone evenings, Judy 
337-7052. 


F, grad/prof to share 2BR apt., off 
street parking, pool, exercise room. 
Near JHU, Loyola, Notre Dame. 
$325/ month + 1/2 util. 410-433- 
7457. 


Homes for Sale/ 
Rent 


Available for sublet. 1BR in a 3 
BR/2 BA apt. at 404, Ambassador 
APts, Baltimore MD 21218. From 
Dec. 25th ‘97-Jan 28th ‘98. Rent 
$310 (including water and heat) 
+ utilities. Contact Umang 
Anand. Phone number 410-516- 
5427 (O) 410-889-5620 (H), 
umang@jhu.edu. 


3 BR townhouse with a family 
room. Features, new gas stove, 
ceiling fan, vinyl floor, refrigera- 
tor, washer & dryer, gas heat, cac, 
new carpet, remodeled bathroom, 
1 1/2 bath. Nice size backyard 
with shed. Call Earl and Sandy, 
410-282-7252. 


Faculty on leave rents his up- 
dated townhouse (furnished 2 
bedrooms + office) in Federal Hill 
to reliable tenant (ideal for visit- 
ing faculty or researcher) from 
December 19, 1997 to March 12, 
1998 from March 21 to August 
26,1998. $800/1000+ utilities ne- 
gotiable. t/410-727-7794. 


Ellicott City beautiful, spacious 4 
BR, 2BA single home on 1/2 acre 
landscaped lot in great neighbor- 
hood. Features new kitchen and 
baths, all appliances, washer/ 
dryer, CAC, hardwood floors, 
large deck, good schools, in-law 
or roommates possible. Easy 
commute. $1450/mo. + util. Call 
410-750-2648 


Sublet: Available now. Large stu- 
dio apartment at the Hopkins 
House (39th Street). 12th Floor 
with sliding glass doors to bal- 
cony. Rent includes all utilities. 
Call Terri at 410-889-3298. 


Two BR condo in Mount Vernon. 
Attractive, well maintained build- 
ing and unit. Hardwood floors, 
fireplace, skylights, deck, park- 
ing, AC, all appliances (including 
W/D). For sale by owner: 
$72,500. Available Spring 1998 
(negotiable). Call 410-752-3674 
for appointment. 


Subleter needed for Spring Se- 
mester. Beautiful three bedroom 
spacious apartment with all wood 
floors and awesome roommates. 
$305/month + utilities. Across 
the street from the lacross field 
at 104 W. University Pkwy. For 
more informationcall Joslin@ 
410-467-7816 or email 
joslin@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Roland Park apartment for rent. 
Spacious 1BR apartment in quiet, 
historic house with huge yard. 
Ideal for 1 or 2 people. Available 
in early December. $710/month. 
Heat and water included, 410- 
235-3612. 


Apartment for rent: overly, beauti- 


ful 2nd floor apartment-single 
home, 1 bedroom, kitchen with re- 
frigerator, living room and bath. 
Private entrance, yard, separate 
meters. $450.00 mo plus utilities. 
No pets. Call 410-893-0274. Apart- 
ment 15 minutes from JHU. 


Oakenshawe EOG, Sunny com- 
pletely updated 5 br, 3 new baths, 
new island kitchen, private brick 
courtyard, 2 car garage with re- 
mote entry, $109,000. 410-243- 
1194, 


Twin bed, sofa bed, entertainment 
center, tables, tv, vacuum cleaner, 
carpets, air conditioner & more 
18monthsold.OBO. 410-662-7742, 
cmathis@welchlink.welch.jhu.edu. 


Free furnished efficiency (off 
N.Charles & 39th) plus stipend in 
exchange 16 hours weekly moth- 
ers/fathers “helper.” Errands, light 
housekeeping, childcare. Must be 
non-smoking JHU student with 
car. 410-467-0800. 


ROOM FOR RENT! Available 
Sept 1: 3 rooms, from $225/mo. 
Charles Village Rowhouse. 
Laundry room. 1 w/shared 
Bathroom, 2 w/private bath- 
room. unfurnished bedrooms, 
furnished house. security de- 
posit. req'd, year-longlease. NO 
SMOKERS! Contact Paul: 
paulidin@jhu.edu or (410)235- 
5181 


Across from JHMI security, 
completely renovated, large 
3BR, 2.5BA, $250/room+utils., 
410-534-7954. 


Apartment near JHU/Union Me- 
morial Hospital. $450 + 1/3 utili- 
ties. (301) 236-9834 or (410) 617- 
2898. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT- 
Bright, first floor apartment with 
1 Bdrm. Large rear yard. Walk to 
campus. 3205 Guilford Ave. $460 
+ electric. Heat, hot water in- 
cluded. 410-560-2883. 


Travel/Spring 
Break 


Spring Break ‘98. Best Prices to 
Mexico, Jamaica, Bahamas, & 
Florida. Group Discounts & Free 
Drink Parties! Sell Trips, Earn Cash, 
& Go Free! 1-800-234-7007.www. 
endlesssummertours.com. 


Sell Trips Earn Cash, & Go Free! 
Endless Summer Tours is now hir- 
ing Campus Reps. Market Spring 
Break Packages, Earn Cash & A 
Free Spring Break Trip(s). 1-800 - 
2.3 4 -)7..0°0°-7: = w wow. 
endlesssummertours.com. 


Cancun fren $399 
9 


Samad Prim sopy, 
A Gay Best incy 


florida cron 1 


NOW HIRING REPS! 


Crom 
1-800-234-7007 


http.//Wwww_endlesssunmmertours.com 


**EARN FREE TRIPS & 
CASHI!** 

CLASS TRAVEL needs stu- 
dents to promote Spring Break 
1998! Sell 15 trips & travel free! 
Highly motivated students can 
earn a free trip & over $10,000! 
Choose Cancun, Bahamas, 
Mazatlan, Jamica or Florida! 
North America’s largest stu- 
dent tour operator! Call Now! 
1-800-838-6411. 





4421 





**SPRING BREAK...TAKE2** 
Organize group! Sell 15...Take 
2 free. Jamaica, Cancun, Baha- 
mas, Florida, Barbados, Padre 
& More. Free Parties, Eats & 
Drinks. Sun Splash 1-800- 
45276 75710) WeWWae 
sunsplashtours.com. 


Student 
Employment 


For current student job 
listings, check out the 
Student Job Webpage at 
<http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~stdntjob>, or call the Office 
of Student Employment and 


Payroll Services at 516-5411. 
Offices are located on the 
lower level of Merryman 

Hall. 
For more information call 410- 
366-4425. 


Lost and Found 





The following is a list of un- 
claimed 
items and the location where 
they were found from Sep- 
tember 4 to September 19. 
Contact the Security Office at 
516-4600 to claim property. 
The Security Office is located 
behind Shriver Hall. 


Lost: two mathematics text- 
books. Borrowed last semes- 
ter and never returned. 
1)”Mathematical Methods for 
Physicists” by Arfken, 2)Ad- 
vanced Engineering Math- 
ematics by O’Neil. Ifyou or 
anyone you know have any in- 
formation leading to the re- 
covery of these books it would 
be appreciated. Or, if you 
have these books, I would ap- 
preciate if you would return 
them. Reward Offered. Re- 
ply to Matthew B.Stone( 
mstone@pha.jhu.edu) (410) 
889-0492. 


Hello ladies-SWCM, Hopkins grad; 
hard-working, professional seeks a 
nice lady for friendship, dating, or 
relationship. Please write to: M.P., 
193B.N. Dairy Rd., Beltsville, MD 
20705. 


Services 





IMMIGRATION-permanent resi- 
dency (green card), outstanding 
researchers, national interest waiv- 
ers, labor certification, H1-B and 
other nonimmigrant visas, visa ex- _ 
tensions, change of status, Jim 
Elliott, Attorney at Law, 410-486- 
5422. 


Seasoned word processing specialists 
will type your confidential medical, 
legal and general research disser 
tations manuscripts, appli cations, 
etc. No job too small!!!! Reasonable 
rates. We are reliable, experi enced, 
professional, fast and have business 
references. | Contact Lindaat410- 
433-0132, Pager: 410-712-5243 or 
5280, e-mail: marandia@flash.net 


Experienced graduate student 
wishes to help undergraduates 
having trouble studying chemistry 
. Call 410-467-8520 lateatnight or 
e-mail Myi1@jhunix.hcf.jhu.edu. 


Proofreading & Editing service: pa- 
pers, dissertations, manuscripts, 
chapters. Rates reasonable. Donna, 
410-764-1666. 


Flute lessons: experienced 
teacher on Peabody Prep. fac- 
ulty. Allages and levels. Lynn 
Davidoff, (410) 685-9583. First 
lesson is free. 


PROFESSIONAL MASSAGE 
relieves tension, reduces stress, 
Soothes body, mind and spirit! 
Charles Village appointments. 
Mim Caris, Certified Massage 
Practitioner, 235-9081. 


Hopkins Professor, stroke im- 
paired, seeking office assistant, few 
hours/ week. Filing, manage ap- 
pointment calendar, e-mail, other 
correspondence, Familiarity with | 
statistics and experience with PC 
desirable, 410-435-7166, 4-7 p.m. 


General Notices _ 





Hopkins Needs HIV Negative 
Volunteers-The Center for Im- 
munization Research at Johns 
Hopkins is looking for volunteers 
who do nothave HIV infection to 
participate in a preventive HIV 
vaccine study, Participants must 
be 18-50 and healthy. For info., 
call 410- 955-7283, 410- 955- 
SAVE. A ee 


December 4, 1997 


Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquots 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221). 


: and Eddie’s Supermarket 
RA (3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558): 

cpa Win a case of beer and 
$10 worth of munchies. Must be ré- 


deemed within 30 days. 
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DATES TO REMEMBER 
.. for electing a Young Trustee 


After class, cat, drink and 
then cot and drink some more 
at J.P Henrys. 


JANUARY 1998 


JANUARY 21 - FEBRUARY 11, 1998 PETITIONS AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
INFORMATION FORMS WILL BE AVAILABLE 
AT STEINWALD ALUMNI HOUSE, 3211 NORTH 
CHARLES STREET. 


yetelelp sos 


Fez ie tae ea Se aes 
, 172 PRICE APP 

FEBRUARY 3, 1998 AN INFORMATION MEETING FOR a 

CANDIDATES AND PROSPECTIVE 

CANDIDATES WILL BE HELD FOR THE 

BENEFIT OF ALL MEMBERS OF THE 

JUNIOR AND SENIOR CLASS. 


THIS INFORMAL MEETING WILL PROVIDE 
INFORMATION ABOUT THE DUTIES AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEESHIP. CURRENT 
YOUNG TRUSTEES ARE INVITED TO ATTEND TO 
ANSWER QUESTIONS AND TO ENCOURAGE YOUR 
PARTICIPATION. REFRESHMENTS WILL BE 
PROVIDED. THE MEETING WILL BE HELD IN 
THE BOARD ROOM, SHRIVER HALL AT 3:00 P.M. 


($1 Well Drinks! 
| | REDUCED DRINK PRICES! 


FEBRUARY 13, 1998 PETITIONS AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
INFORMATION MUST BE RETURNED TO 
STEINWALD ALUMNI HOUSE BY 5:00 P.M. 


MARCH 2 & 3, 1998 (Primary Election) BALLOTS WILL BE AVAILABLE AT THE POLLS 


AND ELECTRONICALLY, °- HUGE menu—you name it, and we've 


probably got it——sandwiches, subs, salads, 
pastas, vegetarian dishes and much more! 

e Eat in or carry out 

- Open tate every night-—weeknights ‘til 11 p.m. 
Weekends ‘til 2 a.m. 


JPFOHENRY'S 
one 
Who OFf AB This 


Restourant - Bar - Corry-out - Catering 


MARCH 9 & 10,1998 (General Election) BALLOTS WILL BE AVAILABLE AT THE POLLS 
AND ELECTRONICALLY, 


PLEASE PL, E DATES ON Y’ AR 


IDATES STA BE P 
FEBRUARY 26, 1998 ISSUE 


OF THE NEWS-LETTER 
If further information is needed, please call Kim Ilgenfritz at 516-8132. 


IMPORTANT NOTE: ELECTION RESULTS WILL BE POSTED BY §:00 2M, ON THE DAY 
ON THE GLASS ENCLOSED BULLETIN BOARD AT THE SOUTH 


ENTRANCE OF GILMAN HALL, AND AT VARIOUS OTHER LOCATIONS ON THE HOMEWOOD 
CAMPUS. 


CURL ES VILLAGE 
Poul Street Gin the old Homewood 
(410) 467-4456 Det) 


306 South 
(410) a38-se95 





